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New edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 


available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now...pay later! 


The latest edition of Britannica —the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished—is the greatest in our almost 200- 
year publishing history. An enormous 
printing materially reduces our costs and 
under an unusual direct-from-the- 
publisher plan, we pass these savings on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low it is as easy as buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Information on every subject 
significant to mankind is contained in its 
new edition. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl- 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you'll find 


WHY DO SOME FAMILIES SEEM 
TO GET MORE OUT OF LIFE? 


Some families glow with the pure enjoyment of life. 





it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
whether it is information on the rules of 
a sport, the background of a religion, how 
to build a brick arch in a fireplace, or the 
science of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “televises” 
information to you, with 23,500 magnifi- 
cent photographs, maps, and drawings. 
In every respect, Britannica is the larg- 
est and most complete reference set 
published in America, containing 27,919 
pages and over 39,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in schcol and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” and 
Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where edu- 
cation is valued and respected. 


Everyone who knows them is warmed by their 
vitality and friendliness. For such a family, life 
is good and fun and exciting. 

And every day, their lives grow more interesting . . . 
more productive . .. more meaningful. 

Typically, both parents and children take a 
deep interest in each other and the ever-changing 
world around them. They work together as a 
team, sharing interests and opinions to strengthen th 
bonds of understanding and respect that 
help build a happy home. 

This kind of family usually owns Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. And their set is continually in use. As in 
so many lively families, “looking it up in Britannica” 
has become a familiar habit at homework time, 
during family discussions, and whenever complete, 
authoritative information is needed on almost 
every conceivable topic. They have learned to rely on 
Britannica for background data on current events, 
politics, religion and history, for help with hobbies, 
and for educational, enjoyable reading at any time. 

Where you find a family that enjoys life, 
you'll usually find the Britannica helping parents 
and children fulfill their desires for knowledge, 
self-improvement, and a better way of life. 





Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the attached card 
today, and we will send you... without 
cost or obligation ... a copy of our beau- 
tiful, new booklet which contains an 
exciting preview of the latest edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Send no 
money. It’s yours, absolutely free! How- 
ever, to avoid disappointment, please 
mail the attached card today before it 
slips your mind. 


Mail the attached card now 


for FREE BOOKLET 
4 Ma = Just tear out card 

j at right, fill in and mail 
for your free Preview 
Booklet of the new 





from 
hallenge 
4 f edition of the 
. \ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Or write 
to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Dept. 
9-L, 425 North 
} Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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YOUR GOLDEN HOURS CALL FOR THE LUXURY OF 
HENNESSY V.S.O.P.(GRANDE FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC), 


The unmatched quality of Hennessy V. S. 0. P. is maintained by the world’s largest stocks of choice cognacs. 
80 Proof « Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 
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Now you know all there is to know about Scotch whisky. , d Porton 
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The New World 
of Philosophy 


By ABRAHAM KAPLAN. A masterful, lucid guide 
to the major philosophies of the world. $4.95 





A History of 
Russia 


By Jesse D, Cuanxson, One of America’s lead- 
ing Russian scholars reviews a thousand color- 
ful years. Illustrated. $10.00 





The African 
Revolution 


By James CaMERON. What started the African 
revolution ... and where will it end? Illustrated 
with maps, $3.95 





The Arab 
Revival 


By Francesco Gasnikt. A provocative key to 
that jigsaw puzzle of rivalry, the modern Arab 
world, $3.95 





The Wisdom 
of Buddhism 


Edited by Curistmas Humpuneys. England's 
foremost authority on Buddhism presents a 
comprehensive anthology of Buddhist writings. 

$4.95 





The Polities of 
Totalitarianism 


By Joun A. Anmstronc. The definitive history 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
since 1934, $7.50 





Now at your bookstore 
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BLUE NUN LieBFRAUMILCH has an in- 
ternational reputation for being the 
perfect wine to accompany any meal. 


None but... BI LF NUN 


LIEBFRAU MILCH 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS, SCHIEIFELIN & CO., Nv. Y. 

















WHO- WHAT- 


Now that Dag Hammarskjéld is 
dead, a number of people have 
concluded that the U.N. has practi- 
cally passed out of existence—an 
opinion to which our editor is radi- 
cally opposed. -In his editorial, Max 
Ascoli says that the best way to 
save the U.N. is not to burden it 


‘with impossible tasks, as has been 


done too frequently in the past by 
the democratic nations—and mostly 
by our own. 

Ever since Emma Lazarus wrote 
those lines about the “huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free” that are 
inscribed at the base of the Statue 
of Liberty, there has been a great 
deal of emotional but rather loose 
talk in this country on the subject of 
immigration. These days most of it 
centers on the McCarran-Walter Act. 
It would be a fine thing if our na- 
tional immigration policy had been 
deepened and re-examined during the 
course of debates over the modifica- 
tion of the law. But as Meg Green- 
field points out in this issue, that 
hasn't happened. Instead, one of the 
two men who created the law, Rep- 
resentative Francis E. Walter, has 
become the holder of a disturbing- 
ly large amount of personal power. 

Our Mediterranean correspondent, 
Claire Sterling, was in Cairo at the 
time of Syria’s sudden exit from the 
United Arab Republic, which keeps 
its name although it now unites only 
Egypt. . . . On October 2, President 
de Gaulle spoke out sardonically 
against the surviving politicians of 
the old parliamentary parties and 
charged them with endangering at 
this critical moment all the achieve- 
ments the nation has made since the 
forming of the Fifth Republic. Ed- 
mond Taylor, our European corre- 
spondent, describes how, such men 
as Mendés-France and Mollet have 
been reacting to the current prob- 
lems of France and what they would 
propose as solutions for those prob- 
lems. . . . Maius Bergman is a stu- 
dent of Communist theory and prac- 
tice who has recently been traveling 
in the Soviet Union. . . . Every new 
independent African nation has lost 
an enemy: the European power that 
used to govern it. The presence of 
that enemy had channeled political 
popularity and power to the figure 


6 


WHY- 


that opposed it most effectively. He 
was the hero. With the departure of 
the colonizing power, new reasouis 
for being considered a hero—or sim- 
ply for being elected to office—must 
be sought. W. Arthur Lewis dev- 
scribes the unavoidable confusion 
that has ensued. Mr. Lewis is head 
of the University College of tlie 
West Indies. . . . Recently Prince 
Sihanouk of Cambodia complain«:| 
to the New York Times that the 
American press could never for a 
moment forget that he liked javz 
and played in jazz bands. He pro- 
tested that he is a responsible states- 
man. Denis Warner, an Australi:n 
journalist, demonstrates that the 
prince is indeed a central and active 
figure in the complicated affairs of his 
region. . . . Route 40 north of Balti- 
more is an ugly road that no one 
drives for pleasure. It now has fur- 
ther cause for being called ugly: J. 
Anthony Lukas, who is on the staff 
of the Baltimore Sun, tells us about 
the series of humiliations to which 
delegates from African nations—not 
to mention plain American citizeus 
—have been subjected in some of the 
roadside restaurants on Route 40. 


| ac makers in this country have 

been wondering why so many 
foreign pictures are successful here. 
Some, of course, make money be- 
cause they are sensational; many 
make money simply because they 
are good. Michael A. Roemer, writ- 
ing with technical knowledge an‘ 
practical experience as a movie mak- 
er, lists some of the ingredients that 
go into the good ones. . . . Marva 
Mannes has a new book out: The 
New York I Know, with photographs 
by Herb Snitzer. (Lippincott). . 
Nat Hentoff wrote the recently pub- 
lished The Jazz Life (Dial)... . 
Kenneth S. Lynn’s The Comic Tra- 
dition in America: An Anthology of 
American Humor is now available in 
Anchor paperback; he is also the au- 
thor of Mark Twain and Southwest- 
ern Humor (Little, Brown). 
Daniel P. Moynihan, whose article 
“The Private Government of Crime” 
appeared in our issue of July 6, is 
now Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. . . . Our cover is by 
Mozelle Thompson. 
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with this Introductory Offer from 
the Marboro Book Club 


Any 3 for 


$995 with 





UP TO $31.45 WORTH OF BOOKS ~ yours for only $3.95 — (and such books! ). 
The distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $15.00 apiece. 
Most of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”—you would have to pay full price 
for them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 


ordinary book club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


readers who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 
readers who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save 


can start saving today. 











an average of one-half on the books they want most. 


SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
important savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 
selections (or alternates)- accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 
Bonus Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 


REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 
Remember you'll save as much as $27.50 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 


today while offer lasts. 











TROPIC OF CANCER 
By Henry Miller 


The long-awaited first Ameri- 
ean .edition “of an interna- 
tional classic. The complete 
text with an Introduction by 
Karl Shapiro and a Preface 
by Anais Nin. “One of the 
most significant contributions 
to the literature of our time.” 


—Sir Herbert Read. 
List Price $7.50 








. ANESE INN. By Oliver Statler. “A strangely beau- 
iful book....Sheer delight."—San Francisco Chroni- 
le. “A magnificent piece of writing. One of the most 
beautiful books to be published this year.""—James A. 
ichener. Illustrated with prints, 
prawings. 


woodcuts and 
List Price $6.50 
E LAST OF THE JUST. By Andre’ Schwarz-Bart. “A 
onumental masterpiece. Has the epic quality of The 
Fall, the universality of The Diary of Anne Frank.””— 
aturday Review. Winner of the Prix Goncourt. 
List Price $4.95 
, GOD AND MAGIC. By Ivar Lissner, author of 
he Living Past. The epic story of the search to dis- 
per the religion of prehistoric man... his rites and pfac- 
pees, his beliefs, and his forgotten God. 118 photographs. 
List Price $5.95 
OLOGIES TO THE IROQUOIS. By Edmund Wilson. A 
perlative writer and observér delves into Indian life 
bday. Includes the remarkable essay, The Mohawks In 
igh Steel by Joseph Mitchell. List Price $4.95 


Y STUDIED MAN. By Abram Kardiner and Edward 
reble. The great thinkers, from Darwin and Freud to 
nedict and Malinowski, who shaped our view of modern 


n. List Price $5.00 


EROTIC IN LITERATURE. By David Loth. A his- 
rical survey of pornography as delightful as it is 
Hisereet. “Actually adds a new important dimension 
the whole question...A new, exciting, approach.” 


Morris L. Ernst. List Price $5.95 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. A Definitive Biography by Henri 
Perruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
with every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
friends and family, and the women made immortal by 
his work. List Price $6.00 
HENRY MILLER READER. Edited with an introduction 
by Lawrence Durrell. Stories, essays, portraits of per- 


sons and places and aphorisms by the author of Tropic 


of Cancer. List Price $6.50 


trial membership 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today's 
realities. Combined List Price $7.00 











THE ANCIENT GODS. By E. O. James. Masterly study of 
the deities, cults and rituals of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean. 100 illustrations. List Price $7.50 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER. Great writing from this 
distinguished American quarterly. Authors include 
Santayana, Margaret Mead, Edmund Wilson, Erich 
Fromm. List Price $7.95 


GROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “A great 
book. A major breakthrough in social criticism.”’— 
Norman Podhoretz, Commentary. List Price $4.50 





THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
Sir James G. Frazer. Edited by 
Theodor H. Gaster. A com- 
pletely new and modern edition, 
revised in the light of the most 
recent discoveries in anthro- 


pology. List Price $8.50 








THE INTELLECTUALS. Wickedly revealing portrait of 
the smartest people in the world. Contributors include 
Camus, Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others. 

List Price $7.50 








Save as much as °27” 





The complete fifteen-dollar 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MYTHOLOGY 


Introduction by Robert Graves. The only com- 
plete encyclopedia of World Mythology from 
pre-Biblical Egypt and pre-Homeric Greece to 
the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and 
the Pacific. Illustrated with an incomparable 
assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 
Symbols, Idols, Ritual and Sacrificial Objects, 
many rarely seen by Western eyes. 84%” x 
114%”. 868 illustrations, some in full color. 


List Price $15.00 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW* 


%* But, if you enclose $3.95 with this cou- 
pon you get an even bigger bargain— 
three books of your choice PLUS a FREE 
copy of Vance Packard's influential best- 
seller, THE WASTEMAKERS (our way 
of thanking you for making our book- 
keeping easier). 














Coe: . 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 
131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 
You may enroll me as a trial member of the 


Marboro Book Club and send mq these THREE 
books for only $3.95. 


ee iis 


0 Please bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge 
(J I enclose $3.95. Club will pay shipping and you 
will include my free copy of THE WASTEMAKERS 
by Vance Packard 


Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 


I may decline any book simply by returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as few 
as four additional books (or alternates) at the re- 
duced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter. 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept 





ADDRESS 





a —__ZONE. STATE_ 

GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. MR776 
Ce RNG 


scribed to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and ; 


8 axe. 
I 





The Master... 
ae 
“~~ the Protégé! 








Heifetz, supreme violin virtuoso, introduces his amazing 
protégé, Erick Friedman, in the Bach Concerto for Two Violins. 
The London Times wrote of Friedman: “The dazzling brightness 





of his tone was startling and exciting.” Heifetz, at the peak 
of his art, also performs the mighty “Kreutzer” Sonata. 


Living Stereo and Monaural Hi-Fi. RCA VICTOR 


The most trusted name in sound 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE COMPACT 33, THE NEWEST IDEA IN RECORDS. 











lor 


OTeal 


France's noblest after-dinner liqueur, Grand Marnier has 
been savored by connoisseurs for generations! Write for 
our free recipe booklet, filled with enticing ways to serve. 


4 } 
Grand Marnie 
ey 


Pe 5 


MADE WITH FINE COGNAC BRANDY / PRODUCT OF FRANCE / 80 PROOF / CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., DEPT.RE-10 730 STH AVE., W.Y.C, 19 












CORRESPONDENCE 





POLITICAL WARFARE 

To the Editor: The ideas Edmond 
Taylor advocates in “Political Warfare: 
A Sword We Must Unsheathe” (Tlie 
Reporter, September 14) could well 
be directed toward developing a more 
aggressive campaign to win the wil! 
of the Soviet people away from their 
government. 

Such things as boycotts of rigged 
elections, one-sided newspapers, cer- 
tain stores, etc., could be encouraged. 
This in turn would put us in a better 
position to negotiate. 

Since our military might can be 
matched but our political concepts and 
practices of freedom have not been, 
the latter should be given more em- 
phasis for export by all nonmilitary 
means available. 

While the above program is danger- 
ous, it is far less so than an arms race. 
Furthermore, this kind of approach has 
worked successfully in Algeria and In- 
dia, Birmingham and Nashville. 

Joun R. Brrp 
Stockton, California 


To the Editor: I was appalled by Ed- 
mond Taylor's suggestions for revolu- 
tion through limited acts of violence 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

As a Pole and a former refugee from 
Eastern Europe, I find any promotion 
of violence in my unhappy country 
entirely out of place. After years of 
unceasing struggle against Nazi Ger- 
many and Communist Russia, between 
six and seven million killed mostly in 
and due to such commando raids and 
subversive sabotage as advocated by 
Mr. Taylor, Poland at last by her own 
strength is emerging from her devasta- 
tion and postwar tragedy; and any 
return to revolutionary warfare would 
be simply suicidal. 

The last war and its aftermath taught 
us Poles a painful lesson: our salvation 
lies not in pledges of foreign powers 
or in the fight of brother against brother, 
but in our national unity, peace, and 
orderly economic growth, and in com- 
ing to agreements with our neighbor 
Russia, which would give us more 
independence even at the price of a 
compromise. 

The time since the Second World 
War has proved that our present policy 
is paying off. Abandoned helpless!) 
in the captivity of the Eastern Colos- 
sus at the end of the war by her 
western Allies, Poland made her le.p 
forward and since has gained for h 
people substantial personal freedou 
Although little advertised in the West, 
the gain is far more substantial than 
pon have been hoped for in the black 
year of 1945 or even procured by ll 
the pledges of our former Allies. The 
process is still not finished. But I doubt 
whether unsheathing the sword or even 
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join the Fireside Theatre now and agree to take 
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four hit Broadway plays in book form duri coming year 


. to give you the enjoyment of 


world-famous plays... at home! 
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ou FEEL the 

excitement of 
opening night at 
one of the world’s 
great theatres! The 
house lights dim. 
A hush comes over 
the audience. The 
curtain rises with a 
faint rustle... one 
by one the actors speak ... 
Sheer magic! And page by page, 
ene by scene, this magnificent 617- 

volume ... yours as a gift... 
rings you the wonderful, “you are 
there” enchantment of thirty great One- 


Act Plays. 
Top Works of 


The World’s Great Playwrights 


Each play in this beautiful volumé 
sa gem of drama that has woven its 
ppell over audiences in the greatest 
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FIORELLO! 


TOYS 
IN THE ATTIC 





= FIRESIDE THEATRE is the unique book club 
that brings you the stage hits of today in book 





orm. To introduce you to this exciting plan, we 
fer you THIRTY FAMOUS ONE-ACT PLAYS, 
ited by Bennett Cerf and Van H. Cartmell. You 
ay accept it now FREE with a short trial mem- 
tship. 
Thousands of well-informed people are enjoy- 
@ the latest Broadway successes in the comfort 
f their homes, as members of this club. They 
ve recently been treated to such top shows as 
ulitzer Prize-winners Fiore’lo!, The Diary of 
nne Frank, All the Way Home .. . and Picnic, 
oys in the Attic, A Taste of Honey, A Raisin in 
be Sun, Carnival —all of which have received 
he Drama Critics’ Circle Award. Now you, too, 

enjoy current Broadway Theatre, in book 
prm, by accepting this special offer and starting 
bur membership in The Fireside Theatre. 

Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 
You enjoy the very best of current theatre: the 
ost acclaimed, discussed hits of each current 
cattical season — just as soon as possible after 


30 FAMOUS 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Edited by BENNETT CERF and VAN H. CARTMELL 


Introduction by noted drama critic Richard Watts, Jr. 


You Regularly Enjoy Top Broadway Hits Like These 





























those who wel- 


come the opportunity to 
read and discuss plays 
they've seen and liked.”’ 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


Why America’s Only Theatre Book Club Makes This Remarkable Offer 


they open, and are assured Broadway successes. 


e All the action, drama, entertainment of each 
fascinating story is yours. In a musical, you enjoy 
not only a wonderful romantic story but also all 
the words to every song in the show. 


e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each play 
you accept. Imagine — less than $2 for a regular 
hard-bound book that would cost you from $2.75 
to $3.50 in the publisher's edition. 


e You will enjoy the satisfaction of building up a 
permanent theatre library. A single performance 
of a play — once the curtain has fallen — can never 
be recaptured. But the book of a play is a perma- 
nent possession that you and your family will be 
able to enjoy over and over again. 


MAIL COUPON NOW for your FREE copy of 
THIRTY FAMOUS ONE-ACT PLAYS. If not 
delighted you may return the book within 7 days 
and your membership will be cancelled — you'll 
owe nothing. Mail coupon NOW to: THE FIRE- 
SIDE THEATRE, Ley 1-RE-O, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
theatres here at home and abroad, too. Handsome clothbound, 617-page volume gives 
Your free gife of “THIRTY FA- you many hours of entertainment. All 30 plays 
MOUS ONE-ACT PLAYS" brings you are full length and unabridged: 
best-loved masterpieces by such all-time THE GREEN THE GAME OF RIDERS TO THE 
greats of the theatre as Eugene O'Neill, COCKATOO CHESS SEA 
Noel Coward, William Saroyan, J. M. A. Schnitzler K.S. Goodman J. M. Synge 
Synge, Oscar Wilde, James M. Barrie, IN THE ZONE THE VALIANT OVERTONES 
Clifford Odets, Edna St. Vincent Mil- Eugene O'Neill Hall & Al 
lay, George S. Kaufman and many, FUMED OAK Middlemass Gerstenberg 
many others on THE CLOD A NIGHT AT 
y : je Ra ho Lewis Beach AN INN 
: L Duns 
Everything to Make Sener tarte AMADASARO Led Dimes 
Your Pleasure Complete Oscar Wilde eaneeee pure WAY OUT 
° Lawrence 
Reading the sparkling introduction, — FOR DUMB WIFE Langner 
by famous drama critic Richard Watts, Clifford Odets Anatole France = THE LITTLE MAN 
is like being shown to “the best | MISS JULIE us +4 John Galsworthy 
in the house” for your uninterrupte August BOS CRETE IF MENPLAYED 
enjoyment of each play. And biographi- pivdeneant A by MIRACLE CARDS AS 
cal sketches of each playwright, telling DESIRES ST. ANTHONY WOMEN DO 
his life and accomplishments, make this Susan Glaspell M. Meeterlinck pein sara 
huge volume a reference treasure for HELENA’S THE DRUMS OF | ny 
your lifetime library. HUSBAND OUDE upert Brooke 
Philip Moeller Austin Strong THE DEAR 
THE MONKEY’S DEPARTED 
BURY THE DEAD _ Stani 
Aw Jacobs Irwin Shaw Houghton 
A SUNNY THE RISING OF HELLO OUT 
— foe bh I Ncton, MORNING THE MOON THERE 
HONE Hi Hous The Quinteros Lady Gregory William Saroyan 
a 
ALL THI 
wad S! ‘Should ap- “Invitation to “Congratula- 
peal to many read plays with tions! As one 
HOME unable to get imagination, who loves 
to the theatre. not only as books, the 
as well as literature. Re- theatre, and 


sult: immensely increased 
interest indrama,bothin can think of no happier 
the theatre and atthefire- combination than The 
side Fireside Theatre.”’ 
NOEL COWARD 


an open fire, I 


ILKA CHASE 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 1-RE-O 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y, 


l Please send me at once — FREE — my copy 

of THIRTY FAMOUS ONE-ACT PLAYS, 

l edited by Bennete Cerf and Van H. Cartmell, 

and enroll me in the Fireside Theatre. Also 

I send me the free monthly brochure ‘Curtain 

| Time” which describes each new play in 

advance. If not delighted I will return the 

I book in 7 days and membership will be 
cancelled 

I I need accept as few as four plays a year 

out of the many offered, and I will be billed 

I only $1.98 plus shipping for each one I ac- 

I cept — even though these same plays sell for 

$2.75 to $3.50 in the publishers editions, 

i Afier taking four, I may resign at any time. 
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Cliburn’s First 
Solo 


tive STEREO 





For his first solo album, Van Cliburn turns to the hauntingly 
poetic music of Chopin. He plays eight popular, melodic pieces, including 
the beloved Polonaise in A-Flat. Each selection takes on a new 
brilliance, a special glow under Cliburn’s knowing hands. A real find for all 
who lowe the romantic mood. Also new by Cliburn: Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto, with Fritz Reiner and the Chicago Symphony. 
Living Stereo and Monaural Hi-Fi, on... 








ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE COMPACT 33, THE NEWEST IDEA IN RECORDS. 

















a gift of Chartreuse 


Chartreuse Liqueur is one of the most appreciated gifts 
you can select for any friend with a taste for good living. 
This rare liqueur has a colorful history dating back to 
1605 when the Marshal d’Estrées gave the recipe to the 
Carthusian Friars. Today, this secret recipe is known only by 

4 Monks at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse in France, 
but connoisseurs the world-over know its distinctive taste. 


Chartreuse is available in both bottles and 
half bottles in gift cartons, 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Square, N. Y. Dept. BB. 











setting off plastic bombs would help 
the cause of liberation. 

The people behind the Iron Curtain 
are wary of bombs. They want to build 
and live. And the watchword is evolu. 
tion; not revolution. 

MicHaEt D. ADAMski 
Toronto 


To the Editor: As an exile from Al- 
bania, I agree with the views expressed 
by Edmond Taylor in his article, aid | 
wish only to make the following obser- 
vations. 

The people of Central and Eas'em 
Europe, if they were properly heljed, 
would undoubtedly be most anxious to 
undertake active resistance againsi the 
Soviets and their local stooges. They 
must be made to feel, however, ‘hat 
their efforts would be in the interest 
of the ultimate liberation of their coun- 
tries and not just a part of the de. 
fensively oriented cold-war posture of 
the West. Thus, before they are urged 
to engage again in active resistauice, 
the free world, and particularly its 
leader, the United States, must con- 
vince them that their liberation is a 
matter of practical policy. This could 
be done, first, by raising the question 
of their enslavement in the United 
Nations, and secondly, and more im- 
portant, at any negotiations which 
the West might enter with the Soviet 
Union. 

In their negotiations with the West 
the Soviets have always challenged 
the western positions, while the west- 
ern powers have never challenged the 
positions of the Soviet Union, even 
when such positions were gained in 
violation of international agreements. 
Now that the Soviet Union points out 
once more the “abnormal situation” in 
West Berlin, the West has another 
opportunity to point out the abnormal 
situation in the whole of Germany and 
in Soviet-enslaved Eastern Europe. 

Nucr Korta 
New York 


THE HILL 
To the Editor: | have read with the 
deepest interest the two pieces “Spot- 
light on the House” by Douglass Cater 
and “A New Role for Mr. Powell” by 
Paul Duke (The Reporter, September 
28), both dealing with our co-ordinate 
body here—a y in which I have had 
the honor of serving for eight years. 
Both articles are not only thoughtful 
but especially perceptive. 

Congressman Powell embodies in 
himself the experience and skill of a 
veteran legislator and eloquent con- 
gressman, and he also exemplifies the 
principle to which people like myself 
are so devoted, of equal opportunity for 
all Americans. His friends have certain- 
ly taken great satisfaction from his per- 
formance as chairman of so important 
a Congressional committee. 

In “Spotlight on the House,” Doug- 
lass Cater, with his customary depth 


of understanding, has grasped a new 
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WHY...? 


WHY are some people urging the federal government to 
spend billions more on electric power plants when 
the federal budget is already hard pressed to meet 
the nation’s defense needs? 


WHY are some people trying to get the government to 
spend money needlessly on federal electric trans- 
mission lines instead of using existing and planned 
facilities of the investor-owned electric light and 
power companies? 


WHY do certain pressure groups keep pushing for more 
federal government electricity when the electric 
light and power companies can supply all the 
additional power the nation will ever need? 


WHY should the federal government spend money need- 
lessly when it can get money instead—through the 
additional taxes the investor-owned electric com- 
panies will produce if they supply all of the power 
for the future? 


WHY should the federal government ever waste its effort 
on jobs American industry can do better, espe- 
cially when there are so many other problems in 
the country and the world that only the govern- 
ment can deal with? 


The answers to all of these questions are important to 
you—because they can help curb further waste of your 
tax money. 


mncesor Dune Cectic Light and Power Companies | fégp Atmoerse Pomerat 
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hw intimacy to share 


Her thoughts might influence yours, if you will come along with us, Réalités Maga- 
zine, inside Europe. We'll take you into a World of new ventures, attitudes and 
dimensions ...into a World that tourists seldom discover. 

Each month Réalités takes you on an escapade with professional camera and pen 
down the many different avenues of life on the Continent: the arts, current events, 
fashion, food, philosophy, politics, travel—topics of great interest ...topics of delight, 
always the things that make European living all-enveloping. 

Be intellectually engrossed...be entertained by France’s foremost commentators 
and journalists. Keep Réalités within arm’s reach to see, perhaps study, the valuable 
collection of paintings and photographs ingeniously reproduced on heavy varnished 
paper. You might even agree with the critics who call this “The Most Beautiful 
Magazine In The World.” 

Mailed from Paris each month, Réalités is available in English-language or French- 
language editions. Treat yourself, and particular friends or relatives, to the thor- 
oughly fresh and rewarcling experience of “living in Europe”...for a year. 


Available by subscription only. Special rate, $12.50 a year. 
Réalités 
REALITES in America, Dept. 76 
301 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription to REALITES: 


OJ l year (12 issues) $12.50 
(D0 2 years (24 issues) $24.00 





DC English Edition 
(CD French Edition 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


CITY: 
(DD Payment enclosed 








ZONE STATE 





O Please bill me. 
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CD Send gift announcement card. 
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and developing character in the House 
of Representatives. The fact that the 
House is i itself is good. Fo 
it is this amalgam of closeness to the 
people by representatives who have to 
run for office every two years and sen- 
ators representing whole states with a 
much longer tenure which gives our 
government its representative chirac- 





ions, stor 





records 0 


ter. We do not get the full fruit of it om 
unless both Houses are performing §4mong 
their roles to the hilt. Mark Twain 

For the moment, there is a tendency J" * 


in the House to overemphasize the 
ultraconservative side, but this is just 
the way the House endeavors to 1 ght 
ae it considers to be balance. But | 

xpect that soon the House majority 
will move into the main stream of 
American public life and realize to the 
full the potential of its own determina- 
tion to assert its full authority as a 
co-ordinate branch of our national 
legislature. 









Jacos K, Javirs 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, 1).C. 






MEXICO 
To the Editor: While I enjoyed reading 
Gladys Delmas’s “Mexico: The \id- 
dle-Aged Revolution” (The Reporter, 
September 28) and agreed with much 
of it, I object to her statement that 
“. .. the Mexican position is noticeably 
more benevolent toward Cuba than to- 
ward ourselves. Mexico has explicitly 
identified itself with the ideals of the 
Cuban revolution . . . But it has had 
nothing to say on the way those ideals 
have been put into practice. Further- 
more it has effectively barred most anti- 
Castro refugees . . . 












Item: Sr. Lopez Mateos was one ol 
the few Latin-American presidents of- 
ficially to ask clemency of Castro for 
the prisoners captured i in the April 
invasion. 


Item: Although former President Lé- 
zaro Cardenas publicly had announced 
that he was going to Havana to lend 
moral support to Castro after the in- 
vasion, he was not permitted to make 
this trip. Demagogically Cardenas 
blamed this on “the American owned 
or influenced commercial airlines.” But 
it was an open secret that the Mexican 
government had forbidden his flight. 


















Item: Refugees from Cuba have ar- 
rived in Mexico by sea and air and 
have been hospitably received. Mem- 
bers of the C “we embassy in Mexico 
have asked and been granted political 
asylum. I personally have talked with 
a number of these people. 










For these and a number of othe 
reasons I could muster if there wert 
time and space, I believe your cor 
respondent’s description of Mexicar 





Cuban relations was, unintentionally, 
misleading. 
Bupp ScHULBER 
Mexico City 
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This lavish and exciting home library of the great 
writings of the law demonstrates that the law is 





Ephraim London, the editor, is responsible for 
the scope and excellence of THE WORLD OF 


of Terrence Rattigan’s international hit play The 
Winslow Boy .. . actual transcripts from the trials 


louse no one’s head—that it is the stuff of life LAW. One of America’s most eminent constitu- of Oscar Wilde, Joan of Arc, and Emile Zola... 
t the Wand literature. tional lawyers, in recent years he has appeared great tales from Cervantes, Balzac, Chekhov, 
._ Fo in a succession of precedent-making cases, in- Dickens, and Faulkner . . . memorable opinions 

the THE WORLD OF LAW presents a panorama of the cluding the Dachau trial, the Miracle case, and eloquently expressed by Brandeis, Learned Hand, 
© "Ne Fiaw through history. Here are those who practice the Lady Chatterley’s Lover movie case. Felix Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, Oliver 
've tO the law, and those who preach it; those who make : : : Wendell Holmes, Jr., and other titans of the law 
1 sen- Bit, those who break it; those who write it and What a wealth of entertainment and stimulation... Albert Camus’ extensive and devastating in- 
vith a those who write about it. Here are essays, opin- awaits the reader of these two superb volumes: dictment of capital punishment, Reflections on 
. prs ions, stories, plays, transcripts of testimony, and Rabelais’ rowdy legal humor... Robert Jackson’s the Guillotine. Every mood and aspect of the law 


records of famous trials—all magnificently dis- 
playing the drama and excitement of the law. 


gripping summation, at Nuremberg, of human- 
ity’s case against the Nazis ... the complete text 


ts represented in the two comprehensive volumes 
that comprise THE WORLD OF LAW. 


ring Amon g Others Represented Clarence Darrow e W. H. Auden « Daniel Webster e Gandhi e Henry Miller e Francis Bacon e Herman Melville « Luigi Pirandello e Henry James 
Mark Twain « Frank O'Connor e Agatha Christie e Sholom Aleichem « Damon Runyon e Sheridan Le Fanu « Robert Benchley e H. L. Mencken e Guy de Maupassant e Herman Wouk 








di nev Jonathan Swift « George Bernard Shaw » Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. « Lewis Carroll « O’Henry ¢ Samuel Johnson « W. Somerset Maugham « Michel de Montaigne e arid many more 
e the 
si YOURS FOR 
. right 
— RETAIL $17.50 « 
ajority 


im of The World of Law and the outstanding books listed 


to the ee below are all recent selections of the Book Find Club. 


rmina You will recognize them as works of current interest 
amare! : : and lasting value—solid, readable books ranging from 
Sa T H E 3 H E 3 PPIs social science to the fine arts. 


ational Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible 
WORLD WORLD 





























for you to shop for the books you want in the com- 
fort of your own home—enabling you, to build your 
library conveniently and inexpensively. As a member 
you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books 
you choose. Furthermore, you need choose only 
those selections you want from the more than 100 
books and records that will be made available to 
members in the coming year. 

BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment has 
been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a free bonus 
book of your own choosing after every third selection 
that you take. 

Why not take advantage of this extraordinary intro- 
ductory offer? And receive The World of Law for 
only $2.95. 


Recent Book Find Club Selections 


The City in History, Lewis Mumford. Retail $11.50. Member's price 
$6.95. 
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The Architecture of America: A Social and Cultural History, John 
Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown. Retail $15.00. Member's price 




















The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell, edited by Robert E. Egner 

and Lester E. Dennon. Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95. 

The Lotus and the Robot, Arthur Koestler; and Lanterns and Lances, 

James Thurber. A duai selection. Combined retail price $7.90. 

Member's price (for both books) $4.95. 

The Children of Sdnchez, Oscar Lewis. Retail $7.50. Member's 

price $5.50. 

The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. 

Member's price $4.50. 

The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. 

Member's price $4.75. 

The Politics of Upheaval, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. 

Member's price $4.95. 

The Labyrinth, Saul Steinberg. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

The Fate of Man, edited by Crane Brinton. including Plato, Sophocies, 

Aquinas, Spencer, Nietzsche, Engels, Freud, Toynbee, Kant, White- 

head, Kluckhohn, Shapley, Rosenberg, Huxley, and others, Retail 

$7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, James Agee and Walker Evans. 

Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.95. 

Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A 

massive compendium of studies by Margaret Mead, C. Wright Mills, 

Harold Rosenberg, |. A. Richards, Geoffrey Gorer, Irving Howe, Kari 

Jaspers, and many more. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.75. 

The Affiuent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith. Retail $5.00. Member's 

price $3.50. 

The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.75. 

images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological Thinking, 

edited by C. Wright Mills. Penetrating studies of man by Lippmann, 

Marx, Engels, Veblen, Weber, Spencer, and many others. Retail 

$7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

The hone Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail $10.00 
ri 
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* Member's ice $5.95. 
Mexical America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. Member's 
ight. price $5.95. 











A History of Western Morais, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. Member's 
nave al- : “ price $4.50. 
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215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


politica You may enroll me as a member and send me THE WORLD OF LAW for 
mn only $2.95 (plus a slight charge for postage and handling). | agree to buy at 
ed vit! least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next twelve months 








When my initial commitment has been fulfilled, 1 will be entitled to a free 
bonus book of my own choosing after every third selection that | take. | am 
to receive each month without charge the Book Find News containing an 
authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other 
books available to me at special member's prices. This will enable me to make 
my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced | can return your 
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P84 THE REPORTER'S NOTES, 


New York’s Next Mayor 


Forgive us if we just cannot bring 
ourselves yet to indicate our choice 
for mayor of New York City. The 
issues are just too complex. We 
are not referring to such lesser mat- 
ters as housing, schools, transit, or 
police protection—the promises of 
the candidates to do more for less 
seem about equal to us, although on 
the police-protection issue we think 
the Republicans have the edge with 
their campaign ditty “You'll be safe 
in the park /Any time after dark/ 
With Lefkowitz, Gilhooley, and 
Fino.” 

But the real issue of this cam- 
paign, according to the candidates, is 
that of political morality; and it is 
here that we find the complexities 
too overwhelming for choice. “If the 
moral question reaches your heart, 
as it does mine,” candidate Lefko- 
witz has said, then it is time to vote 
the Democrats out of City Hall. But 
is it not true, Mayor Wagner has de- 


ss manded, that under his own fearless 


youll use... 


TRIBUNO 


EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


Call it a Gibson, call it a 
Martini with an Onion...it’s the 
Tribuno Vermouth that counts. 
Imported Herbs and Choice 
Wines especially blended for 
extra-dry, extra-perfect cock- 
tails. Be sure to try Tribuno| 





leadership the Democrats have just 
fought themselves free of bossism, 
while the Republican candidate is 
simply the product of a smoke-filled 
room? Even the less favored candi- 
dates have staked out claims to a 
share in Absolute Goodness—Law- 
rence Gerosa has gone so far as to 
attack the city Board of Ethics for 
being unethical, and Vito Battista has 
announced that he would “rather be 
right than be mayor,” although at 
the moment he does not show much 
promise of being either. 

Too many fine moral questions are 
being raised daily. The mayor, the 
Republicans claim, should not have 
attended a luncheon at which con- 
tractors who do business with the 
city were publicly solicited for con- 
tributions to his political campaign. 
But the Republicans, the mayor re- 
torts, accepted advertising in their 
yearbook from persons who did busi- 
ness with the state. Well, comes the 
reply, the Democrats accepted ad- 
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vertising from some of the same peo- 
ple. Since the Republicans and nct 
the Democrats are in office at A'- 
bany, however, is it not worse for the 
Republicans to have done so? But if 
it is worse, is it any worse than 
Mayor Wagner’s having gone to thi 
luncheon in the first place? “I dil 
not know what type of luncheon | 
was going to,” the mayor explained 
And besides, after all that fuss ove: 
the Gracie Mansion food bills not 
long ago, was the mayor not unde: 
a moral mandate from the people to 
accept all the free luncheon invita- 
tions that came his way? 

Since we have been unable to 
reach a firm decision on the basis 
of either city issues or moral superi- 
ority, we are pleased that at last 
international affairs have been in- 
jected into the campaign. According 
to a headline in the Times, the Re- 
publican candidate for president of 
the City Council “Challenges Wagner 
on China; Asks if Mayor Would Ad- 
mit Reds to United Nations.” Off- 
hand, we can’t recall any clause in 
the city charter that grants the mayor 
authority to do so, but it is the kind 
of issue we like to think about. If 
we reach any conclusions before the 
election, we'll let you know. 


The Facts of Life 


One of the concessions we could 
make in negotiating the Berlin im- 
passe, it has been suggested, would 
be to recognize formally the Polish- 
East German boundary set by the 
Oder-Neisse line. The line is a “po- 
litical fact of life,” the argument runs, 
and we could give the East satisfac- 
tion without any loss on our part 
if we accept the line as a permanent 
frontier. 

Irrespective of the merits of this 
suggestion, it may be useful to re- 
call how this line was drawn. The 
decision was made at the Yalta Con- 
ference among Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin in February, 1945. It was 
restated in August of the same year 
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School’s OPeN...and with it Continental Classroom 
has opened for its fourth year. Continuing the unique vehicle 
BC established in 1958 — the first and only television educa- 
ional series broadcast simultaneously across the country for 
ollege credit — Continental Classroom, presented in color, 
breaks new ground this season. Departing from its past con- 
‘tration on scientific technology (“Atomic Age Physics,” 
‘Modern Chemistry,” and “Contemporary Mathematics”), it 
urns to political science with a two-semester course on “The 
piructure and Function of American Government,” a sprightly 
ind searching examination of the organization, workings and 
iresses of a democratic political system. The teacher: a dis- 


tinguished scholar of government, Dr. Peter N. Odegard of the 
University of California at Berkeley. A dramatically successful 
experiment in educational television, Continental Classroom 
fills a special niche in the roster of NBC programs, a roster 
which offers a broad range of informational services — from 
documentaries-in-depth on major issues and events to daily news 
reports; from “David Brinkley’s Journal” and Frank McGee’s 
“Here and Now” to “Update” and “1, 2, 3, Go”; from “Meet the 
Press” to “Chet Huntley Reporting”— and which enchants 
millions of families through week after week with the most 


diversified entertainment 
It happens on Pam 


schedule available anywhere. 











Outstanding 
books on society 
and government 


FEDERAL 
CENSORSHIP 


Obscenity in the Mail. By 
James C. N. Paul and Murray L. 
Schwartz. The full, revealing 
story of modern American ex- 
perience with censorship of the 
mail. The authors analyze the 
laws governing censorship and 
evaluate their dangers. $7.50 


BEYOND 
CONFORMITY 


By Winston White. A bold attack 
on the view that the growing 
complexity of American life is 
leading to conformity and cul- 
tural decline—and an exploration 
of new changes and challenges 
for individual development. 
£5.00 


CULTURE 
AND SOCIAL 
CHARACTER 


The Work of David Riesman 
Reviewed. Edited by Seymour 
Martin Lipset and Leo Lowen- 
thal. Riesman’s theory as ex- 
pressed in The Lonely Crowd is 
examined by representatives of 
the disciplines most affected and 
influenced by it, and by its impli- 
cations. $7.50 


-and Bruno Bettelheim’s THE 
INFORMED HEART, an elo- 
quent affirmation of man’s au- 
tonomy in a mass age. C. P. 
Snow called it “one of the wisest 
and deepest books I have read 
for a long time...” $5.00 
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at the Potsdam Conference in a pro- 
tocol entitled “Concerning the West- 
ern Frontier of Poland,” which 
stated: 

“The three Heads of Government 
agree that, pending the final deter- 
mination of Poland’s western fron- 
tier, the former German territories 
east of a line running from the Bal- 
tic Sea immediately west of Swine- 
miinde, and thence along the Oder 
River to the confluence of the west- 
ern Neisse River and along the west- 
ern Neisse to the Czechoslovak 
frontier, including that portion of 
East Prussia not placed under the 
administration of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in accordance 
with the understanding reached at 
this conference and including the 
area of the former free city of Dan- 
zig, shall be under the administra- 
tion of the Polish State and for such 
purposes should not be considered 
as part of the Soviet zone of occu- 
pation in Germany.” 

The agreement reaffirmed that 
“the final delimitation of the western 
frontier of Poland should await the 
peace settlement,” and this provi- 
sional status of the Oder-Neisse line 
was emphasized by President Tru- 
man on his return from Potsdam. 
“Final determination of the borders 
... must await the peace settlement,” 
he reported to the American people 


| on August 9, 1945. “However, a con- 


siderable portion of what was the 
Russian zone of occupation in Ger- 
many was turned over to Poland at 
the Berlin conference for administra- 
tive purposes until the final deter- 


mination of the peace settlement.” 


T HE YEARS that have gone by with- 
out a German peace treaty have 


| enabled Poland to translate “admin- 


istrative purposes” into a possession 


| that, as we all know, is nine-tenths 


of the law and to proclaim that the 


| present boundary is justified by an- 


cient right. This point, as a matter 
of fact, was discussed by Roosevelt 


' and Molotov at Yalta in a some- 


what facetious exchange recorded in 
Charles Bohlen’s minutes: 

“Mr. Molotov said he had one sug- 
gestion and that was to add to the 
second sentence, ‘with the return to 
Poland of her ancient frontiers in 
East Prussia and on the Oder.’ The 
President inquired how long ago 
these lands had been Polish. Mr. 
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Molotov said very long ago, but they 
had in fact been Polish. The Presi- 
dent said this might lead the British 
to ask for the return of the United 
States to Great Britain.” 

There is something of a mystery 
about how the Neisse part of the 
boundary was drawn. At Yalta the 
three Allies had agreed that “Poland 
must receive substantial accessions 
of territory in the north and-west.” 
but both Churchill and Roosevelt on 
several occasions had explicitly op- 
posed Stalin’s and Molotov’s sugges- 
tion that the western Neisse become 
the boundary. There are two rivers 
called Neisse, an eastern one and a 
western one, and an area of some 
eight thousand square miles lies be- 
tween them. The position Roosevelt 
and Churchill had taken on the west- 
ern Neisse at Yalta was abandoned 
by Truman and British Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin at Potsdam. 
There has been a good deal of spec- 
ulation about what caused the 
change. Admiral William D. Leahy, 
in his book I Was There, contends 
that Bevin “was not familiar with the 
map of Poland.” In the last volume 
of his history of the Second World 
War, Churchill too refers to the con- 
fusion that existed over the two riv- 
ers during the negotiations. 


HE LINE that was finally agreed 
je moved the Polish frontier 150 
miles westward and added about 
61,000 square miles to the country, 
compensating the Poles to some ex- 
tent for the 71,000 square miles Rus- 
sia had annexed from eastern Po- 
land. Three million Poles were 
displaced by the Russian annexa- 
tion, and the Warsaw government 
has sought to resettle as many of 
them as possible in the territories 
gained from Germany. The resettle- 
ment program has been only par- 
tially successful. 

Before 1939 the lands in Silesia, 
Pomerania, and East Prussia now in- 
corporated into Poland were popu- 
lated by some ten million persons. 
Two million fled from the advanc- 
ing Russian armies, the Poles ex- 
pelled six million, and only two mil- 
lion, most of them Poles or Germans 
of Polish origin, remained. Today, 
resettlement has brought the popu- 
lation up to about half the 1939 fig- 
ure. The farms that once supplied 
Europe with potatoes have, accord- 
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“THE 
CRITICAL PERIOD IN 
MATRIMONY 
IS BREAKFAST-TIME” 


[Sir Allan Patrick Herbert] 


B> usson # 


You know the feeling. The married breakfast is an uneasy 4%) And five sizes: La Petite, the Half-Bottle, the Bottle, the 
i\ 










time, no matter how much in love the participants. You try to g-.2%4 Magnum, the Jeroboam. When you've faced up to break- 


escape it by leaving the house before breakfast or sleeping fast with it we'd like to hear from you. Fill out the coupon 
through till lunch. Stop all that. Face up with Champagne. below, adding comments if you choose. We'll recipro- 


You break out a bottle of our effervescent stuff—midweek, cate with a brochure on our Champagnes, Wines, and 





say, when it feels like the bloom is off the marriage. This os Brandy. If you're in our neighborhood (Saratoga, 


Breakfast Champagne comes in four different types: Brut, maw §=California) stop by our splendid Champagne Cellars. We 
Extra Dry, Pink, and California Sparkling Burgundy. Chempagne 





have tours daily, and we'd love to show you around. 


aRwuT 


PAUL MASSON 


CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 
Paul Masson nied eee + + + + * * + ss oy * : ss a + sy ¥ + sy 


baratoga, California 
entlemen: 


fy spouse and I had your Champagne for breakfast and: it was just the ticket []; we decided after seventeen years of marriage to seed the 
backyard with bluegrass (); the children missed the school bus and had to take a cab [7]. Other: 





J, 


ame: Address: City: State : 




















WINE Italian with 


‘RUFFINO 


ae _ Htaly’s Prize 
CHIANTI | 


Red or White 
Schieffelin & Co. New York 











$14,000 A YEAR 
...NOWI1AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7.Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. at 10-26 














ing to German sources, declined in 
productivity to one-third the prewar 
level, or have been turned into graz- 
ing land. Journalists who have vis- 
ited the area describe ghost towns 
and a feeling of insecurity in the 
new settlers. It is an underdevel- 
oped region in the heart of Europe. 

To the Polish farmers, displaced 


‘| so often in the long, bitter history 


of Polish partitions, the land inside 
the Oder-Neisse line may be theirs 
as a “political fact of life,” but they 
are not sure it is a good place to 
put down roots. 


The Unhappy Mr. Randolph 


The council of the art-cio has just 
finished its last meeting before the 
December convention. With great en- 
thusiasm it voted 24 to 2 to take 
in any local unions that break away 
from the Teamsters, and suggested 
that if an “era of headbusting” re- 
sulted, it would be the aggressive 
Mr. Hoffa’s fault. 

Having thus disposed of the enemy 
without, the council produced as 
sharp a performance as has been 
seen since the ceremony four years 
ago that drummed out Jimmy Hoffa. 
“False!” “Unfair!” “Untrue!” “Incred- 





ible!” screamed the council at A. 
Philip Randolph, head of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, who 
last June had detailed charges of 
discrimination and segregation prac- 
ticed by affiliates and had asked for 
strong penalties, even expulsion, if 
such practices were not cleaned up 
by a target date. 

Mr. Randoiph, the council clearly 
felt, was responsible for “the gap 
that has developed between orgiin- 
ized labor and the Negro commu- 


nity.” “We can only get moving on 
civil rights,” President Meany ex- 
plained, “if he comes over to our 


side and stops throwing bricks at us.” 

The post of chairman of the art- 
cio Committee on Civil Rights has 
been vacant for several months. “No 
one is volunteering for the job these 
days,” Mr. Meany said plaintively. 
“We lost our last chairman because 
he got tired of being hit over the 
head.” 

The council then was offered a 
more soothing approach to the prob- 
lem than Mr. Randolph's “punitive” 
measure. “It is obvious that expul- 
sion as such does not cure the of- 
fending practices,” the report stated 
calmly. “And, what is most impor- 
tant, once outside the federation, 

the membership of 
such an organization 
is no longer acces- 


LAST RESORT sible to corrective 
influences from _ the 
“Lancelot, the ocelot who was parent body through 
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evicted from his home, in a Princeton 
University dormitory, has a new 
home today.”"—The New York Times 


How pitiful the comic spirit 

Which finds no element to cheer it 
Except the news, too soon forgot, 
Of Lancelot the ocelot. 


To Princeton, not to Camelot, 
Came Lancelot the ocelot, 
Whereon his master did deposit 
Said animal within his closet. 


But cruel overseers there 

Decreed that he remove elsewhere: 
No campus for an ocelot, 

However learned Lancelot. 


Whereto his master smote his breast 
And all of us were sore oppressed 
Until they found a lovely spot 
For Lancelot the ocelot. 

—SEC 


education and persua- 
sion.” This only made 
matters worse, be- 
cause someone had to 
ask if it applied to 
the Teamsters. 

“It does not, it does 
not, it does not,” Mr. 
Meany replied, bob- 
bing furiously. “I do 
not equate the prob- 
lem of racial discrim- 
ination with the prob- 
lem of corruption any 
more than I equate 
Hungary with Little 
Rock.” 

The real trouble, of 
course, is that Mr. 
Randolph has “gotten 
close to these militant 
groups,” as Mr. Meany 
puts it, and obviously 
that won't do. 
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tated | This is for you: for every man or 
npor- | woman who knows the advantages that 
ation, | come through better understanding and 
» of fuse of the English language. 

ation This is the new — all new (not a 
“__-« Frevision) —Merriam-Webster 
tcces- | Unabridged: the dictionary of the 
ective [English language as it is spoken and 
. the | written today. 


rough As you love words, 
ersua- | as you admire clear expression... 
made |. you will delight in the liveliness and 


be- } freshness of Webster’s Third New In- 
yad to }ternational. It is the living language: 
ed to |Vivid, exciting, and warm. Like no 
dictionary you’ve ever used. 
t does The living language... 
” Mr. to enjoy and understand 

bob- J Almost a generation and $3,500,000 
“I do Jago saw the beginning of this tre- 












prob- JMendous project. Over 100 language 
scrim- PPecialists on the resident Merriam- 

" Webster staff —- and hundreds of 
Pro” Especial consultants — were involved. 
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Now out of a unique research and 
ditorial program comes the great new 
erriam-Webster Unabridged. 

With it, you hold the English lan- 
puage in your hands: the working vocab- 













ble, of Bilary of the English-speaking world. 
t Mr. Bo plete, up-to-date to serve students, 
gotten Bcholars, business and professional 
rilitant People, you and your family! Here, as 
Meany nh preceding Merriam-Websters, is 
viously 1 final language authority of its time. 






100,000 new words or new meanings! 


This new dictionary brings you 100,000 
new words or new meanings never 
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‘oe |This is the English language 
as it is spoken and written — 
a personal key to knowledge, 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER ANNOUNCES a completely 
new unabridged dictionary that brings you 


‘» Itoday’s language in a fresh, new, exciting way! 


before included in the unabridged Mer- 
riam-Webster. It covers the tremendous 
changes in the general language and 
the advances in science, medicine, 
space, atomics as well. Over 450,000 
entries in all! 


Definitions take you to the 
heart of meaning — fast! 


In the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged, the meaning of every 
word is given vividly in a single flash- 
ing phrase of precise meaning for 
quicker, easier understanding. 


200,000 demonstrations 
of word meanings! 


In thousands of instances, definitions 
are followed by actual quotations from 
well-known persons and publications to 
show you exactly how a word is used. 
Our language comes alive and is clearly 
understandable. 

These dramatic new features com- 
bine with many others such as: a sim- 
plified pronunciation key; 20 magnifi- 
cent plates in glorious color; 1,000 
crystal-clear synonym articles; fresh, 
complete accounts of word origins; 
clear and easy-to-read type in an easier- 
to-handle book. 


Wonderful growth investment 
for you and your family 
You will find the new Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged exciting, inspir- 
ing, and informative. Covering every 
area of human thought, it is inexhaust- 
ible; you cannot use it up. 
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WEBSTER'S 

THIRD 

NEW INTERN ATION AG 
DICTION ARN 


In all the wonderful world of books 
here is an investment that will grow 
for years to come. Now is the time to 
make it yours — without waiting. 
Examine and buy a copy conveniently 
and without delay at your leading 
department, book, or stationery store. 


INSIST ON 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


WARNING: Don’t confuse this genuine 
unabridged Merriam-Webster with “big” 
dictionaries offered as supermarket pre- 
miums or in “free” offers. Look for the 
Merriam-Webster trademark to protect 
yourself from inferior substitutes. 





INDIA-PAPER 
STYLE (far right) — 
same in contents 
but reduces thick- 
ness and weight by 
approx. one fourth. 






FREE! for colorful Preview Booklet, 
* mail coupon today. ------ 1 


| @©G. & C. MERRIAM CO., DEPT. 805, : 
| SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 1 
| Please mail me without obligation of any kind ! 
the fascinating 16-page Preview Booklet describ- ; 

| ing the remarkable advantages offered by the H 
new unabridged Merriam-Webster — Webster’s , 

| Third New International Dictionary. 1 
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ACTION! 


Major advances, coming in increasingly rapid succession fr 
the leaders of the solid rocket propulsion industry, ¢! 
dramatic evidence of the quickening pace of this natioj 


big booster effort. 

The next major achievement will be the firing soon of a gi 
operational prototype solid rocket of approximately one-ha 
million-pounds thrust at UTC’s Development Center. 


UNITED TECHNOLOGY CORPORATIO 


A subsidiary of United Aircraft Corporation 
P. 0. Box 358 » Sunnyvale, California 
Capability backed by four dec 
of propulsion expert 
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i ‘The Future of the U.N. 


HE TIME for sustained rethinking of the U.N. is now, 
when the earth is not yet hardened on Dag Ham- 
marskjéld’s grave. What is being written these days by 
well-meaning writers still under the shock of the Secre- 
tary-General’s death might lead one to conclude that the 
U.N. died with Hammarskjéld. This present world is not 
ready for the kind of man Hammarskjéld was, it has 
been said. The intention of these lamentations may be 
of the best, but it is doubtful whether by declaring 
Hammarskjéld a misfit one honors his memory—or the 
truth. The irreconcilable division between East and 
West which, it is said, doomed him was all too obvious 
at San Francisco, at a time when most of us had not 
the faintest notion where Katanga was. 

The U.N. is today what it has been since its beginning, 
only more so: a many-layered center of international 
intrigues and of countless, unrelenting efforts to relieve 
human suffering; an object of starry-eyed gushiness and 
of cheap cynicism; the place where men and women 
utterly dedicated to goodness meet Krishna Menon. 

It was at the U.N. and because of the opportunities 
afforded him by his responsibilities toward the organi- 
ssion ing Z4tion that Dag Hammarskjéld reached the full measure 
stry, gig Of himself. To say that there will never again be any- 
s natio’ body like him is a reverential, pious truism. He was 

not the kind of man who could quietly agree to be con- 
of a gif sidered as a noble freak of history. There was nothing 
tae accidental about him or his conduct in office from be- 

ginning to end. 

7 ATIO Those who had the privilege of being his friends have 
now the obligation to search for the causes of his undo- 
ing, a search to be conducted with full awareness of 
the difference between cause and occasion. No man I 
have ever met was endowed with a surer instinct for 
quickly grasping the causes of the events in whose 
midst he found himself. I was a friend of Dag Hammar- 
skjéld’s and, as a friend of his, I came to know how, at 
"a crucial moment of his career, he had a very definite 
perception of what one day might cause his undoing. 


I make public what he confided to me with a full aware- 
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ness of the responsibility I am assuming. This is the way 
I choose to honor my friend. 

It happened in November, 1956, in the days of the 
Suez crisis. At the time of Eisenhower's triumphal re-elec- 
tion, the United States had joined Russia in condemning 
the Israeli-Anglo-French invasion of Egypt, and Ham- 
marskjéld was authorized to organize the U.N. Emer- 
gency Force. In mid-November, I wrote an editorial, 
“The Price of Peacemongering.” Two weeks later, I 
received a letter from Dag Hammarskjéld commenting 
on that editorial. The relevant parts of the editorial and 
of the letter follow. 


‘The Price of Peacemongering’ 


“No sooner had the people restated their belief in the 
paternal, charismatic leadership of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower than the President himself gave new evidence of 
his inclination to delegate his leadership—charisma and 
all—to somebody else. The beneficiary this time hap- 
pens to be not a member of the team but Dag Ham- 
marskjéld. 

“The cause of peace has no more resourceful and 
dedicated servant than this Swedish intellectual. But 
the appallingly difficult tasks he has assumed can be 
made thoroughly hopeless if the major democratic na- 
tion passes on to him the burden of its most crucial de- 
cisions. This kind of lazy overconfidence can destroy 
not only Dag Hammarskjéld but the organization of 
which he is the head. Our government foredooms Dag 
Hammarskjéld to failure or ridicule by attributing to 
him unlimited capacity to fix universal troubles, and 
it smothers the U.N. by massive reliance on it. 

“The President and the administration spokesmen 
scarcely let a single day go by without stating emphati- 
cally that our foreign policy has no other theater of 
operations than the U.N., and that all our major diplo- 
matic decisions must be subjected to the test of a vote 
in the General Assembly. Our nation’s diplomacy is de- 
cided according to the returns of that lottery. 

“This newest and certainly most dangerous among the 
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pious infatuations of the administration makes it im- 
perative that a hard look be taken at the U.N. At pres- 
ent, and indeed ever since its founding, the U.N. has 
worked through powe: blocs. The Communist and 
Asian-African blocs are there for all to see. Until a short 
time ago, there was also the bloc of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. But now, if we are to believe our President, we 
have no closer relative than mankind at large. He was 
quite blunt about it: Le%’s first get this Middle Eastern 
thing settled, and later we can bother about our own 
alliance. 

“This conglomeration of power blocs called the U.N. 
has become the focal point of the international com- 
munity, where the rules of international behavior are 
reflected and registered. Some day, it is to be hoped, 
these rules may be codified. Some day they might even 
be made compelling by some superior international 
force. That day—the ultimate goal of the United Nations 
—lies in a future so dim as to be thoroughly unfathom- 
able. 

“In the world in which we live, the rules of inter- 
national behavior are only very seldom, if at all, pro- 
duced by resolutions of the General Assembly. These 
rules are established by precedent-setting, normative 
facts. The norm prevailing now in these tragic weeks 
of Middle Eastern turmoil and Hungarian butchery is 
determined by the fact of Moscow’s might. Washington 
has zealously adopted the policy of no force, while 
Moscow uses force, or the threat of force, whenever it 
feels that there is no danger of retaliation on our part. 
Our government has made it clear that it is ready to 
retaliate—instantly—but only in a massive way. For 
such a little thing as the Hungarian revolt, with which 
our liberation policy may have had something to do, 
our government has found no other way of retaliating 
than by presenting resolutions in the U.N. General 
Assembly.” 


Hammarskjéld’s Letter 


“Let me send you a line thanking you for finally saying 
a thing that should have been said long before. I refer 
to the first paragraphs of your editorial, 29 November, 
and the warning against overburdening the United 
Nations and my office. 

“It is one thing that, in the vacuum which suddenly 
developed in the Suez crisis, I had, for what it was 
worth, to throw in everything I had to try to tide us 
over; it was one of those irrational and extremely dan- 
gerous situations in which only something as irrational 
on a different level could break the spell. But it is an 
entirely different thing, every time the big powers run 
into a deadlock, to place the problem in the Secretary- 
General's hands with the somewhat naive expectation 
that he can continue to turn up with something. It is 
a matter of course that « continued use of the office of 
the Secretary-General in that way sooner or later leads 
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to a point where he must break his neck, politically. If, 
as in the Suez situation, the very facts, as established 
by the policy of the various big powers, force the Sec- 
retary-General into a key-role, I am perfectly willing to 
risk being a political casualty if there is an outside 
chance of achieving positive results. But if the Secretary- 
General is forced into a similar role through sheer escap- 
ism from those who should carry the responsibility, 
there is place for a solid warning. Politically, the Sec- 
retary-General should be, and is, most expendable, but 
he should not be expended just because somebody docs 
not want to produce his own money. 

“Of course, this is all obvious to you, but I wished 
all the same both to thank you and to clarify how I look 
at the matter.” 


HE KENNEDY administration, not averse to sloganeer- 

ing, has let us know on a large number of occasions 
that it considers the U.N. “the cornerstone of American 
foreign policy,” indeed, as Adlai Stevenson put it, “the 
center and principal forum of our foreign relations.” 
These noble sentiments could be tolerable as youthful 
outbursts of a pro-U.N. gushiness in a still fairly new 
ruling team. But the record so far seems to indicate 
that these tired slogans actually guide the thinking 
and the actions of the most authoritative agents of our 
foreign policy. Up to the present, at least, our nation 
has not behaved at the U.N. as the leader of a coalition: 
it has not used the U.N. for the deployment of its al- 
liances, nor has it managed to compose some of the 
difficulties between and within allied nations before 
they exploded into the open. In actual truth, there 
has been no West at the U.N., no bloc of nations led 
by us to counteract the eastern bloc. The Secretary- 
General, who was already off balance at the end of the 
Eisenhower administration, was further exposed to 
Communist attacks and forced to find his constituency 
among neutrals. He became negotiable. 

True, the administration has done to itself what 
it did to Hammarskjéid: by checking the leadership of 
the alliance in the U.N. coatroom, it has made itself an 
easier target for ever-mounting Communist enmity, and 
it has never failed to seek its support among the neu- 
trals. In his speech at the U.N. the President enlisted our 
country in the ranks of the developing (formerly un- 
derdeveloped ) countries when he said: “My nation was 
once a colony, and we know what colonialism means: 
the exploitation and subjugation of the weak by the 
powerful, of the many by the few, of the governed who 
have given no consent to be governed, whatever their 
continent, their class or their color.” Certainly that was 
an unprecedentedly sharp indictment of George III, 
and it may be legitimate to doubt, with all due respect, 
whether the issues of class or color played any role in 
the movement of national liberation hitherto called the 
American Revolution. 

Yet there is no reason to be too hard on the Kennedy 
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administration: it just continues in a more brassy and 
perhaps more confused fashion the policies of the pre- 
ceding one toward the U.N., the allies, and the neutrals. 
There is talk now that the latest and gravest instance of 
big-power deadlock, the Berlin issue, may be brought to 
the U.N., and that the U.N. may be brought to Berlin. 
This similarity of attitude on the part of two successive 
administrations, one Republican and one Democratic, 
toward the U.N. is perhaps indicative of a peculiar trait 
of the American character—a streak of uplifting univer- 
salism that was already there when the nation was born, 
anxious to give evidence of its decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind. ‘ 

From the time the U.N. came into existence, and the 
fatal mistake was made of shedding the “O” from its 
initials, thereby causing any number of Freudian slips 
between U.N. and U.S.—from that time it has been very 
difficult for the leaders of our country, irrespective of 
party, to orient themselves toward and within the world 
organization. Maybe it has been the same for our peo- 
ple as a whole. We seem to find it difficult to realize 
that we are not the U.N., and not mankind, though we 
happen to be quite a substantial hunk of both; and that 
we are not, let’s say, Upper Volta either, though in a 
strictly legal sense, according to the principle of “one na- 
tion, one vote,” we are its equal. Be that as it may, a 
queer combination of humility and arrogance, a lack 
of poise, has been obvious in our delegations’ behavior 
at the U.N. and particularly hurtful there. 

Although the highest concepts of free western institu- 
tions and democratic rights are to be found in the 
Charter, most of the member nations of the U.N. are 
far from free. But all these unquestionably true con- 
cepts are nullified, and the institution itself is reduced 
to a mockery if the major power of the West fails 
to lead the coalition of the nations that, by and large, 
strive to practice the principles of the Charter and aim 
at reaching a free and peaceful world order. This is why 
the U.N. is so important to us, just as it is important 
for us to have the U.N. in our midst: it can give us the 
urge to outgrow the self-consciousness of our too re- 
cently acquired might; it can even lead us to abandon 
the tendency to consider ourselves as a somewhat over- 
grown, politically underdeveloped former colony. The 
best we can do for the U.N. and at the U.N. is to be 
ourselves: the greatest power and the leader of the West. 
It is there that in closest possible co-operation with our 
allies we must act according to those western interests 
and concepts which bind us to so many nations, some of 
which—like Japan, for instance—are far removed from 
what is geographically called the West. 

There never would have been a Suez crisis dumped 
on the U.N. and then the U.N. Emergency Force and all 
that followed if our administration at the time had 
not given those of our allies most concerned with the 
Canal the irrefutable evidence that they had been unled 
and misled. There never would have been a Congo 
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crisis and another United Nations Force plus the count- 
less tribulations Hammarskjéld had to undergo if, well 
before the Belgian withdrawal, the West and above 
all our government had realized that the prevention 
of chaos there and the coming into being of a free and 
independent Congo were above all a western respon- 
sibility. 


ORE THAN EVER there are major functions for the 
U.N.—not only debating functions but also ac- 
tivities that are of an executive nature, as Hammarskjéld 
put it in the introduction to his last report. It must be 
noticed, however, that in defining the “executive con- 
cept” shared by a number of U.N. members, he wrote 
that it was based on a conception of the organization 
primarily as a “dynamic instrument of Governments.” 
Never at any time during his tenure of office did Dag 
Hammarskjéld stop being out of sympathy with one- 
worldism or world government. He put it perhaps most 
forcibly in his introduction to the 1957 report, written 
after the Suez crisis: “The events of the past year have, 
I believe, cast a clearer light upon the role of the United 
Nations in these times. The Charter, read as a whole, 
does not endow the United Nations with any of the 
attributes of a super-State or of a body active outside 
the framework of decisions of Member Governments. 
The United Nations is, rather, an instrument for negotia- 
tion among, and to some extent for, Governments.” 
Never departing from these principles, Hammarskjéld 
never stopped pursuing, with utter dedication and in- 
finite resourcefulness, the building of what he liked to 
call a common law of nations. There never was an action 
that he considered too minute for him to undertake 
provided it constituted a precedent that could reduce 
the causes of international friction or, as he used to say, 
remove the fuze from dangerous bombs lying around. 
He knew how to weigh the specific normative value of 
each one of his actions, and he was never discouraged 
by the knowledge that the major international conflicts 
were not yet for him to tackle. Above all, he knew that 
he and his institution could never be the receiver for 
big-power bankruptcies without running the risk of 
jeopardizing his organization's survival. Yet he did act 
as a receiver on several occasions when there was no 
one else who could or would do the job, for in his quiet 
way he was an extraordinarily brave man. But he never 
deceived himself. 


HE work he has done so well, the laying down of 
T precedents for a common law of nations, can be 
continued, irrespective of who his temporary successor, 
if any, may be. His work will be continued. What a good 
man has done in the full light of history never goes to 
waste. It always arouses ingenuity and goodness in other 
men. Allowing for all differences, there will be other 
Dags. As far as this nation is concerned, the best it can 
do for them is to avoid making them expendable. 

















The Melting Pot 
Of Francis E. Walter 


WASHINGTON 
O* SEPTEMBER 15, when the Senate 
was about to vote on a catchall 
immigration bill that had just been 
agreed to by a Senate-House confer- 
ence, Senator John Pastore (D., 
Rhode Island) declared ruefully that 
although he would “never be satis- 
fied until there is a real liberaliza- 
tion of the immigration laws,” he 
was “perfectly willing to make the 
sacrifice of taking half a loaf.” Ken- 
neth B. Keating (R., New York) re- 
corded anger as well as sorrow, pref- 
acing his vote with a bitter attack 
on the manner in which the collec- 
tion of amendments and _ special 
measures under consideration had 
found its way to the floor. And Ja- 
cob Javits (R., New York) simply 
refused to vote for the bill at all. 

If the brief Senatorial outburst 
failed to attract much attention, it 
was probably because it was little 
more than a re-enactment of every 
debate that has taken place on the 
subject of immigration since the 
McCarran-Walter Act became law 
in 1952. 

From the first major bill modify- 
ing the act, which President Eisen- 
hower signed with “disappointment” 
in 1957—and for which such a 
staunch revisionist as Arthur Wat- 
kins of Utah voted on the usual 
ground that “half a loaf or a quar- 
ter of a loaf is better than none”— 
through the limited 1960 authoriza- 
tion for United States participation 
in the World Refugee Year—which 
Everett Dirksen of Illinois support- 
ed only because “If I cannot get a 
whole loaf, I will get what bread 
I can”—Congressional expressions of 
chagrin and complaints about par- 
liamentary hanky-panky have gradu- 
ally taken on the same ceremonial 
quality as the numerous proposals 
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that are made in every session to 
abolish what is usually referred to as 
thé “iniquitous national-origins sys- 
tem” on which the law is based— 
proposals that have a way of disap- 
pearing into committee never to be 
heard of again. 


TT PLATFORMS of both political 
parties contain stirring commit- 
ments to revise the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, but for a 
variety of reasons Congress invaria- 
bly finds itself settling, more or less 
unhappily, for half a loaf or even 
less. For one thing, while Congress 
hears a good deal from a wide variety 
of national and religious groups that 
are keenly interested in certain spe- 
cific provisions of the law, pressure 
from those who took up the issue 
solely as a matter of principle in the 
1950's has all but disappeared. Indig- 
nation over the discriminatory fea- 
tures of the law can be roused only 
briefly at quadrennial political con- 
ventions or when the Immigration 
Service brings off one of its more 
spectacular deportations. 

Without any sort of unified popu- 
lar support, the drive to overhaul 
the act has thus been reduced to a 
ritual of argument without hope, 
often expressed in the very same 
words that were used by the very 
same people to deplore the bill when 
it was pending before Congress ten 
years ago. Although they have had 
ample opportunity to observe the 
way the statute operates, many con- 
gressmen continue to inveigh against 
misfortunes and injustices that the- 
oretically could occur under its pro- 
visions while ignoring those which 
actually have occurred. One con- 
gressman I visited who occupies a 
prominent position in the ranks of 
those who want to liberalize the law 


declined to answer any questions as 
to how he hoped to see his new bil! 
through Congress. Instead he rea 
to me from some cards he had pre- 
pared for a television appearance. 
Under the McCarran-Walter Act, he 
said, Arthur Goldberg’s grandfather, 
Douglas Dillon’s grandfather, Barry 
Goldwater’s grandfather, and John 
F. Kennedy's grandfather probably 
couldn’t have come to America. Puz- 
zled by his last example, I asked if 
it were not true that the Irish quota 
had consistently been undersub- 
scribed. He replied that as a matter 
of fact it was, carefully crossed the 
President’s name from his card, 
keeping the rest intact for his speak- 
ing engagement. Even with the bene- 
fit of accuracy, this sort of argument 
seems somewhat irrelevant in 1961, 
more of a debating point than a 
policy—and not a very persuasive 
one at that. 


The Man in Charge 


Since even the impassioned debate of 
1952 could not prevent the passage 
of the McCarran-Walter Act over 
President Truman’s veto, it is hardly 
surprising that the same debating 
points made today still fail to impress 
the bill’s co-author, Representative 
Francis E. Walter (D., Pennsylvania), 
whose many duties include the chair- 
manship of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. And it is Wal- 
ter’s opposition, more than any other 
factor, that has prevented any sub- 
stantive revision of the act. During 
an interview not long ago, I asked 
Walter why he opposed a meas- 
ure that has often been _ intro- 
duced for pooling and redistributing 
unused quota numbers. Under the 
present law, more than two-thir«s 
of our total immigration quota— 
156,000 a year—is allotted to three 
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Northern European nations while 
the remainder is divided among 
some eighty others. The British 
quota, for example, is regularly 
undersubscribed, but the unused 
places—about forty thousand each 
year—cannot be taken by immigrants 
from countries such as India or 
Greece that have very small quota 
allotments and very long waiting 
lists. At one point Walter contended 
that redistribution on the basis some 
had suggested would not work out 
fairly, and the Greeks might take 
umbrage because the Italians would 
benefit more than they. At another 
point he seemed worried about a 
possible “influx of Orientals.” The 
Founding Fathers, he explained, had 
in mind that we should assimilate 
immigrants, but we couldn’t assimi- 
late a large number of Orientals be- 
cause “They don’t look like we do.” 
He assured me that he did not mean 
to imply that we are any better—just 
different. 

Although Walter’s arguments may 
strike some as even less compelling 
than those of his opponents, he is 
fully aware of the unimportance of 
argument in accomplishing his aims. 
The victories he has won in the 
field of immigration during the past 
ten years have proceeded from the 
fact that he has habitually out- 
smarted and outmaneuvered his 
critics in Congress. In the process he 
has managed to become not only the 
act’s co-author but its interpreter, 
and in many respects—despite the 
formal prerogatives enjoyed by the 
executive branch—its administrator. 
The man in charge of immigration 
in this country is, and has been for 
some time, Francis E. Walter. 


a to Walter, the chair- 

manship of the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality was more or less 
“dumped” on him in the late 1940's, 
and he claims that neither he nor the 
late Pat McCarran, who was given 
the corresponding job in the Senate, 
was very pleased about it. Whether 
or not he wanted the responsibility at 
the time, Walter obviously relishes 
it now and enjoys unfailing support 
from the four other members of 
his subcommittee. In the Senate the 
present chairman of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality subcommittee is 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi, and 
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it is a source of chronic frustration on 
the Senate floor that conferees ap- 
pointed from the two subcommit- 
tees to work out differences between 
House and Senate legislation almost 
invariably produce a compromise 
that retains the features suggested 
by Walter and ratified by the House 
but somehow omits those added on 
the floor of the Senate. This year, 
when it appeared that the Walter 
subcommittee would have to go into 
conference with representatives of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee over their differences on a bill 
authorizing funds for international 





refugee-resettlement programs, what 
could have been a difficult problem 
was solved when Walter neglected 
to call for the appointment of any 
conferees at all—and no further ac- 
tion was taken on the bill. 

Walter has never shown any re- 
luctance to use the great powers of 
political leverage that are available 
to him as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. For example, private bills 
introduced by individual congress- 
men for relief in hardship cases have 
to go through the subcommittee. 
Furthermore, the subcommittee 
functions as a watchdog over the 


Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. In the words of a New York 
congressman, “Walter can make life 
just plain unlivable for the Service 
—and in the past he has.” Although 
Walter was said to have been unhap- 
py with Commissioner Joseph M. 
Swing’s independent attitude toward 
Congress and somewhat embarrassed 
by his overzealous application of the 
law in the early years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the two men 
work very closely now. Apparently 
Walter was sufficiently satisfied with 
General Swing’s performance to pre- 
vail upon President Kennedy to 
retain him, although Walter claims 
to be as surprised as everyone else 
that Swing is still in office, since his 
retention was understood to be a 
six-month affair. “That’s what I 
thought when I got the President to 
keep him on,” Walter says. “I think 
maybe Bob Kennedy married him.” 


I’ HIS SENIORITY in Congress and 
his chairmanship of the subcom- 
mittee seem to his opponents to give 
Walter an unfair advantage, they 
would have to concede that his two 
most effective weapons—a superior 
knowledge of the technicalities of 
the law and an unparalleled can- 
niness in parliamentary maneuver— 
are products of his own talent and 
determination. Half the time, it is 
safe to say, his colleagues are not 
quite sure what it is Walter is in- 
troducing or repealing or amending. 
Complaints about the difficulty of 
the act began to be heard even be- 
fore it had been passed into law 
when one congressman whom Wal- 
ter chided in the course of debate 
for not knowing what he was talk- 
ing about explained that he hadn't 
read the committee report because 
it was “about as long as Gone With 
the Wind.” 

The opposition still has not ap- 
proached Walter’s mastery of the 
intricacies of the act, but it has at 
least become somewhat wary of his 
proposals. Last April when Walter 
announced, in what seemed to be a 
turnabout, that he himself had in- 
troduced a measure to permit the 
pooling and redistribution of un- 
used quota numbers for reuniting 
families, the voluntary private agen- 
cies that are concerned with specific 
groups of prospective immigrants 
withheld their glee until they had 
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worked out the complicated arith- 
metic of the bill. Analysis showed 
that out of some fifty-one thousand 
places that had not been used in 
the preceding year, only sixteen 
thousand could have been utilized 
under Walter’s proposal. Italy, for 
example, with 138,000 applicants in 
the affected categories, would have 
been granted five thousand places. 

Another of Walter's Trojan-horse 
propositions, HR 192, permitted a 
relaxation of restrictions that had 
prevented certain tubercular aliens 
from joining their families in this 
country; but many of those who 
were initially pleased by Walter's 
making permanent a provision which 
had been in force temporarily over- 
looked the fact that other provisions 
of HR 192 reversed several Supreme 
Court decisions affecting the rights 
of naturalized citizens. 


How the Orphans Were Ransomed 
Setting the Court straight has be- 
come something of a habit with 
Walter. The controversial Judicial 
Review bill that has just been en- 
acted, for example, constitutes a set- 
ting aside of a Court decision con- 
cerning an alien’s right of appeal 
from a deportation order. Its princi- 
pal effect is to make court reviews 
more difficult and more costly by 
cutting down the number of courts 
and shortening the period of time 
in which an alien can have a de- 
portation order reviewed. 

The way Walter got the Judicial 
Review bill through both houses in 
this session offers a typical exam- 
ple of his skill. Once again he was 
able to offer the tantalizing with the 
unpalatable in precisely that propor- 
tion which made it impossible for 
his frustrated opponents to vote 
against the bill, deplore it as they 
might. Early in the session Walter 
introduced two bills that were both 
referred back to his committee. One 
was the Judicial Review bill, which 
could be counted on to meet heavy 
opposition in the Senate. The other, 
which incorporated the Judicial Re- 
view bill, also contained several 
modifications of the law, such as 
making permanent the four-year-old 
measure permitting certain orphans 
to be brought into the country for 
adoption despite quota restrictions. 
Only the Judicial Review bill was 
reported out of Walter's committee, 
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however, and on July 10 was passed 
by the House and sent over to the 
Senate to take its anticipated drub- 
bing. 

The following day Walter entered 
in the Congressional Record a letter 
he had written to the Attorney Gen- 
eral along with a reply from Deputy 
Attorney General Byron White. Al- 
though Walter himself had already 
introduced orphan legislation, he 


‘ now informed the Attorney General 


that he had thought better of it. 
“You are of course aware,” he wrote, 
“that the law expires on June 30, 
1961... . our conclusion was not to 
recommend to the House at this time 
legislation which would continue the 
above-cited law.” White replied that 
his department strongly endorsed 
the bill, but “in view of the state- 
ments in your letter . . . it appears 
unlikely that this or similar legis- 
lation in the alien orphan field 
will be passed in this session . . .” 
Congressmen and agency officials 
who have made it their business 
to interpret Walter’s every public 
statement immediately understood 
the nature of the proposition. Rec- 
ognizing that the Judicial Review 
bill seemed to be the price of any 
other immigration legislation this 
year, Senator Keating nonetheless led 
a daring attempt to hold up that bill 
in Senate committee and send anoth- 
er orphan bill back to the House. Ac- 
cording to an immigration lawyer 
who followed the developments care- 
fully, Walter “was waiting for the 
Senate bill like a cat outside a 
mousehole.” When the Senate’s or- 
phan bill did emerge from Walter's 
subcommittee and from conference, 
it included the Judicial Review bill 
as an amendment. It also included 
a stopgap measure enabling some 
eighteen thousand relatives of Amer- 
ican citizens and resident aliens to 
join their families here without 
further delay and just enough other 
sweeteners to produce the telegrams 
Walter knew could be expected from 
the individuals and agencies who 
would benefit most. “I am accept- 
ing the bill,” Senator Pastore ad- 
mitted on the floor, “because the 
agencies interested in liberalizing 
the immigration laws have said to 
me, ‘Please, Mr. Pastore, we want 
the bill. . I have heard from 
Father Donanzan [American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration] and 


Monsignor Swanstrom [National 
Catholic Welfare Conference] . . .’” 
As one Senate aide put it, “Walter 
simply held the children for ran- 
som.” 


The Quilt Gets Crazier 
Complaints about the methods by 
which Walter achieves his triumphs 
don’t bother him at all. “It’s just 
too bad,” he says with unrepentant 
cheer. Walter’s contempt for his op- 
ponents is based on his view that if 
they really wanted to have their way 
they should spend less time deliver- 
ing orations and more on coming 
to grips with the facts of immigra- 
tion. To some extent he is certainly 
right. While those who favor a more 
generous and consistent immigration 
policy are considering the plight of 
Barry Goldwater’s grandfather or 
crying “foul,” Walter is both legis- 
lating and controlling the adminis- 
tration of U.S. immigration policy. 
His piecemeal addition of certain 
measures to the law has not only 
managed to take the steam out of 
any concerted drive for a meaning: 
ful revision of the law but has fur- 
ther obscured the inadequacies ol 
the law itself. 

For example, to those who are 
distressed over shortcomings of a 
total annual immigration quota ol 
156,000, much of which is wasted 
under present law, Walter points 
out that with non-quota immigra- 
tion from the Western Hemisphere 
and various extensions tacked on 
through special legislation, an aver- 
age of 250,000 immigrants in fact 
are admitted to this country every 
year. Since that is around the figure 
most of the act’s critics—including 
Herbert Lehman and Dwight Eisen- 
hower—have proposed themselves, 
he wonders what all the fuss is 
about. 

While the rhetoric of congress- 
men who have criticized the act 
may have given the impression that 
they were advocating a policy of un- 
limited immigration, most of their 
proposals have in fact been based 
on a total annual quota of about 
250,000. But within the total quota, 
they argue, places should be dis- 
tributed more equitably among coun- 
tries on the basis of facilitating fami- 
ly reunions, bringing in those whose 
skills we need, and dealing with 
refugee emergencies that continue to 
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arise. As it is, the provisions of the 
McCarran-Walter Act limiting im- 
migration on the basis of the national 
origin of the American population 
in 1920 have not proved workable 
according to anyone’s standards. 
More aliens have had to be ad- 
mitted, and the problem we face 
has less to do with how many come 
in—on which there is general agree- 
ment—than with who comes and 
under which category. And this is 
precisely where Walter's control has 
rarely been challenged. 


7 STATED PURPOSE of the present 
act, in Senator McCarran’s 
words, was to codify at long last 
“literally hundreds of enactments 
which have been supplemented and 
implemented by thousands of rules, 
regulations, proclamations, Execu- 
tive orders, and operations instruc- 
tions.” It would “get rid of this 
crazy quilt of immigration laws,” as 
Walter put it. Things have not 
worked out that way in practice, 
however. Advocates of the bill had 
assured their colleagues, for instance, 
that the McCarran-Walter Act 
would “virtually eliminate the filing 
of private immigration bills and 
their consideration on the floor of 
the House.” Private legislation 
actually increased under the act, 
from 3,700 introductions in the 
Eighty-second Congress to 4,800 in 
the Eighty-third. Similarly, although 
Walter had characterized as “silly” 
the “charge that a man could be ex- 
cluded . . . for violating a traffic ordi- 
nance,” two years after the bill had 
been passed he himself was com- 
plaining that “Case after case has 
been brought before us under pri- 
vate legislation, in which visas are 
being denied to persons who com- 
micted such petty crimes as theft 
of a loaf of bread during the famine 
days of 1946 in Germany . . . or for 
killing or roasting a duck while on 
an outing.” Accordingly, he urged 
the law he amended so that petty 
offenders could be granted visas it 
they were otherwise eligible for en- 
try and had only committed one 
such offense. 

While any statute that deals with 
the intricacies of immigration must 
certainly allow for a large amount 
of flexibility, the shortcomings of 
the McCarran-Walter Act have pro- 
duced such a welter of amendments, 
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clarifications, and emergency circum- 
ventions that less and less is actually 
accomplished under the reviewable 
provisions of the law; more and 
more depends on the discretion of 
the Attorney General and/or the 
good will of Congressman Walter. 


Walter’s Welter 

Since resettling refugees, bringing in 
workers with needed skills, and re- 
reuniting separated families have all 
been made extremely difficult by 
rigid quota restrictions, such prob- 
lems have generally been resolved 
by special legislation when they have 
reached a critical stage. Because the 
Hungarian refugees we wished to ad- 
mit as residents far exceeded the 
annual quota for Hungary, a special 
forgiveness was granted them—not, 
to be sure, in 1957, when President 


Eisenhower strongly recommended 
it and Walter just as strongly op- 
posed it, but a full year and a half 
later. And just as the entry of certain 
relatives of American citizens and 
alien residents was speeded up by 
him this year, so first-preference 
waiting lists of skilled aliens who are 
petitioned for by prospective em- 
ployers had to be cleaned up in 1957 
and again in 1958. In certain coun- 
tries such as Greece, India, Israel, 
Japan, Spain, and Turkey, the ap- 
plications have begun to pile up 
once more. Walter does not find the 
situation particularly acute at pres- 
ent, however, and he did not recom- 
mend that the problem of | first- 
preference waiting lists be dealt with 
in the last session of Congress. 
Another predicament arises over 
the status of potential immigrants 
who are already in this country. At 
the moment, for example, there are 
some 1,700 skilled aliens trying to 
change their status from that of visi- 


tor to that of immigrant and who are 
awaiting clearance on crowded Asian 
waiting lists. They are being per- 
mitted to violate their visitors’ status 
by working while they wait, and are 
here under grants of “voluntary de- 
parture”—which means that though 
they could be deported, they prob- 
ably will not be. Should they desire 
to go home to visit their families, 
they will have to re-enter the country 
under something called “parole.” 
This concept, which many people in- 
sist is a figment of Walter’s imagina- 
tion, was found in the law by the 
congressman as a means of admit- 
ting the inadmissible Hungarian 
refugees to the country in a hurry. 
Parolees come in at the discretion of 
the Attorney General and may also be 
requested to leave at his discretion. 

One of the new features of the 


McCarran-Walter Act was a provi- 
sion that presumably simplified 
status-adjustment problems by per- 
mitting a visitor to the United States 
to become an immigrant without 
having to return to his own country. 
But it was so hedged with precau- 
tions that from the beginning it did 
not have much practical effect, and 
many potential immigrants con- 
tinued to immigrate by traveling to 
Canada or their native countries and 
then re-entering the United States. 
The law has twice been amended 
in this particular respect, with the 
result that the Attorney General 
now has almost unlimited discre- 
tion to admit or reject such would- 
be immigrants who are acceptable 
under law. Even with this discre- 
tionary power, however, some fifty- 
five thousand Cuban refugees who 
are here on voluntary departure or 
parole will be obliged for techni- 
cal reasons to leave the country and 
return in order to become lawful 
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residents, unless some special legisla- 
tion is passed. There are also some 
six or seven thousand “compassion- 
ate” or “filing cabinet” cases, as they 
are known to the Immigration Serv- 
ice—aliens who are technically de- 
portable but who are simply being 
ignored and allowed to stay. 


The Case of the Yugoslavs 
Since most of the 
rules, amendments, and special dis- 
pensations that have been patched 
onto the McCarran-Walter Act are 
designed to alleviate distress or 
smooth over trouble, it is not surpris- 
ing that they have been welcomed 
rather than criticized by those who 
wish to liberalize immigration pol- 
icy. What has not been taken fully 
into account by Walter’s opponents 
is the extent to which the patchwork 
changes have resulted in a rapid 
growth of power for those who ad- 
minister the act and a lessening 
of judicial supervision. As _ those 
who administer the law—by and 
with the advice and consent of Con- 
gressman Walter—find their discre- 
tionary power expanding, the oppor- 
tunity for individuals to seek 
judicial review diminishes, since 
courts decline to substitute their own 
judgment for that of the Attorney 
General in matters of discretion. 
The growing autonomy of the Im- 
migration Service has been apparent 
in recent Congressional debates. In- 
creasingly, congressmen have been 
reduced to requesting assurances that 
the law either will or will not be 
administered in a given fashion. 
Those who voted reluctantly for the 
bill containing the Judicial Review 
amendment this year had to take 
what comfort they could from the 
news that Commissioner Swing had 
“assured the members [of the com- 
mittee] . . . that these provisions will 
be used only against those aliens who 
have grossly misused the instruments 
of due process of law.” It would 
“probably” only be used “seven or 
eight times a year.” Last year, Sena- 
tor Keating overcame his objections 
to exclusion of certain Jewish and 
Italian aliens from our special Ref- 
ugee Year program because “assur- 
ances have been given that relief will 
be administratively available to these 
groups under the present language 
of the resolution notwithstai-ding 
their technical nationality.” In the 
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proliferating . 


same debate, assurances were given 
that Yugoslavian escapees would be 
provided for under the resolution’s 
language. 


a casE of the Yugoslavs illus- 

trates how our immigration laws 
have been interpreted and enforced 
under Walter’s reign. For some time 
Walter has maintained that most of 
the escapees from that country were 
simply “economic” refugees. Assum- 
ing they. would not face serious 
reprisal if they were returned, the 
Service has been returning Yugo- 
slavians. Senator Frank Lausche 
(D., Ohio), who does not go along 
with Walter’s assessment of the situ- 
ation, asked specifically before voting 
for the Refugee Year bill in 1960 
whether “any consideration was given 
to the Yugoslav escapees or fugitives 
who are being sent back to Yugo- 
slavia on the ground that they are 
not political fugitives, but that they 
have escaped merely because of eco- 
nomic difficulties.” He was assured 
by Chairman Eastland that “they 
will be provided for under this agree- 
ment.” And indeed, by last spring 
a good number of the comparatively 
few refugees who were benefiting 
from the program were from Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. Walter expressed his concern 
over this development in a letter 
to the Attorney General. He com- 
plained of the “truly unpropor- 
tionate participation in the benefits 
of parole by one national group, 
Yugoslavs, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of whom appear to have the 
least genuine claim to refugee status, 
as most of them are, in fact, seeking 
economic opportunities . . .” Wal- 
ter recommended that the Service 
establish a priority system that 
would “eliminate entirely” consjder- 
ation of such “economic refugees.” 
The Attorney General replied that 
the Service had already reached the 
very same conclusion “prior to the 
receipt of your letter” and “had es- 
tablished the precise priority system 
desired by your subcommittee. . . .” 

The Executive branch must of 
course always be scrupulous about 
taking into account the intent of 
Congress when it comes to the deli- 
cate matter of interpreting the pro- 
visions of a given law, but as far as 
immigration is concerned it seems 
pretty clear that the intent of Con- 


gress means the intent of Francis 
E. Walter. 


Where the Pressure Comes From 


Although the Kennedy administra- 
tion is said to be considering a re- 
vision of the McCarran-Walter Act 
as a possible recommendation ‘o 
Congress next year, there are few 
signs that the President intends ‘o 
take on the battle a real revision 
would entail. The only immigration 
measure for which the administra- 
tion actively lobbied in the recent 
session was the bill to restrict an 
alien’s right to appeal a deportation 
order, despite the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic platform had called for that 
right of appeal to be “extended.” 
Mr. Kennedy, who in 1955 called the 
McCarran-Walter Act “the most 
blatant piece of discrimination in 
the nation’s history” and suggested 
that the whole thing be scrapped, 
has recently expressed somewhat 
more moderate views. “The most 
important immediate objective of 
immigration policy,” he wrote to a 
group of Italians this spring, “‘is the 
reuniting of families . . . I consider 
it desirable to make this reunion of 
families possible within the general 
framework of the existing law. . . .” 
Among the variety of ever-pending 
bills there are several that would 
alleviate some of the hardships of 
family separation without scrapping 
the whole law as well as others that 
would abolish the national-origins 
system in principle without permit. 
ting an “influx of Orientals.” And 
there is a chance that the adminis- 
tration will sponsor one of these. 

But even that chance would seem 
to be a fairly slim one. Last Janu- 
ary, shortly after the New York 
Times announced that Thomas M. 
Cooley of Philadelphia had _ been 
given final clearance by the Kennedy 
advisers for General Swing’s job, an- 
other Times piece revealed that Con- 
gressman Santangelo of New York 
had high hopes for his new bill to 
revise the law. “Increased pressure 
... from the incoming Kennedy ad- 
ministration,” Santangelo reported, 
had made Congressman Walter 
amenable to such a revision. Since 
neither Mr. Cooley nor the San- 
tangelo bill has been heard of since, 
it would seem that if there has been 
pressure it has not come from the 
Kennedy administration. 
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Syria Secedes 


From Nasser’s Empire 


CLAIRE STERLING 


Cairo 
— meant it when he told his 
dispirited followers here that 
the Syrian revolt was an even worse 
blow than the attack on Suez had 
been. The blow in this case has 
come from fellow Arabs who had 
lived in close union with Nasser for 
three and a half years. Their rejec- 
tion could not have been more 
humiliating. 

Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, Nasser was not entirely unaware 
of what was coming. He had been 
warned of the coup two weeks be- 
forehand by his Syrian satrap, 
Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj. But he 
was too sure of himself, and too un- 
sure of Serraj, to believe it. Unfail- 
ingly greeted by delirious ¢rowds on 
tours of the Northern Province of his 
United Arab Republic, he had never 
doubted their love for him, and 
though the Syrian army had been 
somewhat restive—there had been 
ugly barracks rows between Syrian 
troops and Egyptian officers—he had 
taken elaborate precautions to ensure 
its loyalty. At the time of the coup, 
several thousand Syrian officers were 
stationed in faraway Egyptian out- 
posts, while a large b6dy of Egyp- 
tian officers quartered in Syria 
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seemed in firm command of its First 
Army. 

Thus he was confident of success 
when on September 28 he dispatched 
two thousand commandos to Latakia 
within hours of getting the news of 
the revolt. He seems to have been 
thinking in the same terms even a 
week later, when he moved thou- 
sands of troops, along with quanti- 
ties of tanks and heavy artillery, to 
his own port of embarkation at Alex- 
andria. But he was forced to recall 
the first contingent after two hun- 
dred commandos were killed upon 
landing, and he never got around to 
dispatching the second. The Egyp- 
tian Army does not have the am- 
phibious capability to invade and 
hold a hastile country several hun- 
dred miles away, and with only some 
isolated groups of Syrian students 
rising to defend Nasser (not a single 
Syrian army officer could be induced 
to do so, even at gunpoint), he had 
to face the fact that Syria was thor- 
oughly hostile. 


An Expensive Headache 

Of course Nasser has told the Egyp- 
tians no more of this than he thinks 
is good for them. As far as the man 
in the street here knew even weeks 


after the event, the coup was the 
work of a few reactionary capitalist 
agents and army mercenaries, the 
Syrians have been rioting ever since 
in protest, and Nasser has only to 
send them military reinforcements 
to regain control of the region. His 
refusal to do this has immensely sur- 
prised his countrymen. But neither 
that nor the coup itself has turned 
them against him. Whatever the 
early predictions, there is no evi- 
dence that the Syrian affair has 
shaken Nasser’s power at home. On 
the contrary, many Egyptians are 
proud of him for refusing to shed 
Arab blood even under extreme 
provocation, and a good many, who 
had found their union with Syria 
unexpectedly burdensome, are also 
rather relieved. 

The Egyptians had not sought this 
union in the beginning. The initia- 
tive had come from the other side. 
Four years ago practically every 
politician from right-wing capital- 
ist to left-wing socialist was con- 
vinced that only Nasser could keep 
Syria from becoming a Soviet satel- 
lite. He yielded to this argument re- 
luctantly. The Syrians may have 
been ardently pro-Nasser at the 
time, but they had neither a geo- 
graphical frontier nor very much 
else in common with Egypt except 
the Arabic language. Furthermore, 
they are a fiercely individualistic 
people, historically ungovernable. 

On the other hand, Syria was 
much richer than Egypt, a good hard- 
currency earner, and the producer of 
enough wheat to be the Middle 
East's breadbasket. The Egyptians 
looked forward, at least, to some old- 
fashioned imperialist profit for their 
pains. But as other imperialists have 
occasionally discovered, Syria ended 
up costing them money—quite a bit 
of it—and giving them endless head- 
aches besides. 

Nasser no sooner acquired his 
Northern Province than it was hit by 
a three-year drought. Instead of get- 
ting extra wheat to help cover 
Egypt's permanent shortage, he was 
obliged to finance emergency wheat 
purchases for the Syrians. Further- 
more, he had just embarked on an 
ambitious development program fon 
Egypt, and could hardly leave his 
new province out in the cold. In the 
first three years of union he raised 
Syria’s budget from 400 to 500 mil- 
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lion Egyptian pounds, a good share of 
it paid for by Egyptians. Meanwhile 
the Syrians, accustomed to buy, 
sell, and smuggle as they pleased, 
were causing a constant leak in 
Egypt's limited foreign exchange. 

Warily, Nasser left Syrian business 
pretty much alone. He did move to 
eliminate any possible organized op- 
position. Within weeks of the merger, 
his Northern Province was a party- 
less police state locally controlled by 
the Syrians’ own superpoliceman, 
Colonel Serraj. It was not until the 
third anniversary of the union that 
he felt confident enough to merge 
Syria into what was essentially 
a Greater Egypt. In February, he na- 
tionalized a few Syrian banks and 
extended Egypt's trade and currency 
controls to the northern region; in 
July he issued a set of revolutionary 
socialist decrees nationalizing nearly 
all commercial and industrial enter- 
prises in both Egypt and Syria, im- 
posing a stiff graduated income tax, 
and slapping a ninety per cent tax 
on all incomes over 10,000 Egyptian 
pounds; and in August, he abolished 
the regional cabinet in Damascus so 
as to govern the region directly from 
Cairo. The economic measures caused 
a panic among Syrian businessmen, 
a massive flight of capital from Da- 
mascus, and a drop of nearly twenty 
per cent in the Syrian pound; the 
political centralization spread dis- 
affection through the ranks of the 
patriotic Syrian Army and succeeded 
in bringing the two forces together 
to carry Syria straight out of the 
U.A.R. 


Apna BACK NOW, people close to 
Nasser admit that his decision to 
integrate Syria's economy with Egypt's 
was an egregious error. Contemptu- 
ous as he has always been of Egypt's 
submissive middle class, he may have 
assumed that the Syrian middle class 
was equally impotent. He may have 
mistaken the adoration of street 
crowds for power. Still, it is hard to 
understand why, with no demand for 
nationalization even at the street 
level, he should have tried to nation- 
alize the free Syrian economy over- 
night—or indeed why he should have 
issued his revolutionary decrees at all. 

As of last July, there was no ap- 
parent need for these decrees in 
Egypt, either. Nasser already has 
enough laws on the books to control 
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as much of Egypt’s business, bank- 
ing, and trade as he likes, and his 
admixture of state and private en- 
terprise has been getting good re- 
sults. Five years of peace after Suez 
have given him not only the time 
but the self-assurance to concentrate 
on his country’s development. In 
this period, Egypt’s gross national 
product has been rising seven per 
cent a year, its investment rate has 
been an annual 15 to 17 per cent, 
industrial production has tripled, 
and the average Egyptian’s income 
has increased by nearly half. Ameri- 
can economists say that if Nasser can 
keep going at this rate and find $200 
million a year in foreign capital to 
help him, he can make Egypt self- 
sustaining by 1966. With half a mil- 
lion new Egyptians born every year, 
that would be quite an achievement. 

Can Nasser maintain this rate with 
his present policies? He will surely 
find it much harder now to attract 
foreign capital. And he might find it 
extremely hard to transform Egypt's 
bright new managerial class—Oxford- 
and Harvard-trained, and highly 
paid by private industry—into obedi- 
ent civil servants with a possible top 
salary of $10,000 a year. Most ob- 
servers think that Nasser issued these 
revolutionary decrees at least partly 
because of a sincere desire to redis- 
tribute his country’s wealth. Beyond 
that, however, was the need of a dic- 
tator to keep his revolution dynamic. 
There was also a very specific world- 
ly ambition. 

Nasser has reached a plateau in 
his leadership of the Arab masses. 
He is no longer content to be a mere 
nationalist, with nothing more to 
offer his followers than tired slogans. 
Nagged by a sense of inferiority in 
the international circles he fre- 
quents, prodded by Tito, and taunted 
by Khrushchev, he is bent on creat- 
ing a political philosophy and eco- 
nomic doctrine of his own. What he 
has come up with is a “monolithic 
society,” combining socialist controls 
with capitalist incentives such as 
stock ownership and profit sharing, 
which he defines as “private enter- 
prise without exploitation and pub- 
lic ownership without confiscation.” 
Whether or not the system proves 
workable, the Egyptians are suffi- 
ciently domesticated after nine years 
of Nasserian rule to accept it. 

The undomesticated Syrians’ re- 


fusal to accept it has unquestionably 
been a calamity for Nasser. But ii 
some of the western public delights 
in his comeuppance, western diplo- 
mats are in general less gleeful. The 
new Syrian régime, though friendly, 
is not exactly stable. There is room 
for reflection in the thought thai, 
before it joined the U.A.R., Syria 
was much more vulnerable to Soviet 
penetration than any other Arab 
state, Egypt included; that it has 
produced the only Communist lea- 
er of stature in the Middle East, the 
well-traveled Khaled Bakdash; and 
that the first major power to give i: 
diplomatic recognition after the cou) 
was the Soviet Union. 


The Russians Turn Cool 

Even if the new Syrian régime can be 
shored up, the stability of the Middle 
East is less likely to be affected by 
what happens to a state with five 
million inhabitants than by what 
happens to Nasser, whose influence 
extends far beyond his own twenty- 
eight million Egyptians. It is truc 
that he may have lost much of this 
influence by losing Syria. But it has 
also been true in the past that he 
has been considerably more of a 
menace when under fire than when, 
as in the last few years, he has been 
safe and self-assured. 

There is an interesting indication 
of this in his changing relations with 
the Soviet Union. It was precisely 
when he was under fire, in 1956, the 
year of Suez, that Nasser turned to 
Moscow for arms and money. But as 
the pressures on him gradually sub- 
sided, he has been swinging the other 
way. Although Khrushchev has given 
Egypt $500 million worth of credits 
since 1957—not counting another 
$300 million for the Aswan Dam—he 
has proved to be something less than 
a selfless benefactor. Many of the 
machines he has delivered have becn 
outdated, inferior copies of western 
models, and he has not only sold 
them at thirty to forty per cent more 
than the world price, but taken 
sixty-seven per cent of Egypt's cotton 
crop in payment—reselling the cot- 
ton himself in Eastern Europe for 
hard currency. Furthermore, he 
seems to be less and less enthusiastic 
about the Aswan Dam. Though 
Egyptian engineers say that Russian 
heavy machinery for the dam is ex- 
cellent, they are puzzled by the in- 
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efficient methods being used by 
Soviet technicians at the site, and 
by the fact that work on the dam is 
a year and a half behind schedule. 

While Nasser was still handicapped 
by the West’s post-Suez boycott, he 
suid and did nothing about these 
Russian practices. But in the last 
year, he has become outspokenly 
critical of Russia and has made a 
strong effort to get back onto a rea- 
sonably comfortable footing with the 
West. He has favored western firms 
in awarding contracts. And half his 
total of loans from foreign sources 
comes from the West. The United 
States has made available $463 mil- 
lion in one form or another since 
1959, private British and Dutch firms 
have extended substantial credit 
lines, and the West Germans have 
recently signed an agreement for a 
$200-million loan. 

It is worth noting that a major 
share of this German loan was al- 
located for construction of the Eu- 
phrates Dam in Syria—a project equal 
to Aswan in importance—which the 
Russians turned down last spring 
alter a year of sudy. It is noteworthy, 
too, that Nasser is procuring spare 
parts from Germany, not only for 
his Russian industrial machinery, 
but also for the Russian military 
equipment on which his army until 
now has been entirely dependent. 


amare rebuff of Nasser on 

the Euphrates Dam implies that 
he too is revising his views of the 
Egyptian dictator. The sharp Soviet 
attacks on Nasser lately bear this 
out. Whether of his own volition or 
on the insistence of Red China, 
Khrushchev has begun to insist that 
in return for Soviet friendship Nas- 
ser should release the four hundred- 
odd Communists who have been 
languishing in Egyptian jails for sev- 
eral years. Nasser’s flat refusal to do 
so has brought some nasty jibes 
from Pravda and a pointed warning 
not to “chop down the tree that 
gives you shade.” That being just the 
kind of pressure that infuriates Nas- 
ser, his controlled press has of late 
been applying to Russia all the 
shrill adjectives that are usually re- 
served for the United States. 

This is not to say that Nasser has 
lost any of his suspicions of the West. 
But he does seem to have been mov- 
ing closer to a policy of nonalign- 
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ment in fact as well as in name. At 
the Belgrade neutrals’ conference, 
for instance, he expressed “shock” 
at the resumption of Soviet nuclear 
experiments, refused unequivocally 
to endorse any statement on Ger- 
many that would have strengthened 
the Russian position, and even on 
African matters was clearly critical 
of Nkrumah’s extremism. 

Considering how busy Nasser still 
keeps himself in Africa, this might 
be substantially less than enough to 
overcome our suspicions of him. 
Nevertheless, western diplomats have 
begun to be warily hopeful about 
getting along with him, and are 
frankly nervous about what the psy- 
chological effects of Syria’s loss 
might be. 

Had the Syrian revolt been of 
western or eastern inspiration, no 
one here doubts that Nasser’s re- 
sponse would have been swift and 
ruthless. As it is, he has bowed to 
his loss with a grace that has aston- 
ished those who have long regarded 
him as a_ two-dimensional figure. 
Very likely it was force majeure that 
led him to renounce military inter- 
vention in Syria. But that was not so 
plainly the reason for his decision, 
shortly afterward, to call off his po- 
tentially deadly political blockade of 
the new Syrian régime, and leave it 
free to seek diplomatic recognition, 
membership in the U.N., and even 
re-entrance into the Arab League. 
If nothing else, that decision sug- 
gests a capacity for subtlety for 


De Gaulle and 


EDMOND 


Paris 

BS Sppsgeny does not frighten 
us,” the conservative weekly 
Candide remarked recently in a sar- 
castic editorial. ‘““The threat that he 


represents to the western world must 


not be allowed to divert attention 
from the real enemy we have to 
fight.” 

The unidentified foe of the French 
people is of course General de 
Gaulle, and Candide’s barbed shaft 
is aimed at the parliamentary barons 
of the defunct Fourth Republic who 
in the last few weeks have emerged 


which this master of the retaliatory 
stroke has rarely been given credit. 

It is possible, of course, that Nas- 
ser is simply making a clever grand- 
stand play for the Arab masses, while 
privately preparing one of those dev- 
astating counterpunches which have 
made him famous. It is also possible 
that he has changed his views about 
the unity of the Arab world. After 
a series of abortive political raids on 
his Arab neighbors—Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia—he may 
now feel that unity in the form of 
a personal empire is not feasible, or 
at any rate that it cannot—as he in- 
sists nowadays—be imposed by force. 

Assuming he does feel this way, 
there is still nothing to prevent him 
from working to subvert the new 
Syrian régime, or from looking else- 
where to rebuild his prestige. There 
is naturally no better place for him 
to look than Israel, the one issue on 
which all Arabs, including the Syr- 
ians, can agree. But with the United 
Nations Emergency Force standing 
guard ever since 1956 on his own 
frontier with Israel, he had sent 
most of his Soviet tanks and MIGs 
to guard Syria’s border with Israel, 
and they are still there. Besides, 
having had one taste of the Israeli 
Army, he isn’t likely to be in a hur- 
ry for another. This being a strictly 
internal Arab fight, he doesn’t seem 
to have any of his usual alternatives 
for retaliation available, and for 
once the West does not seem likely 
to be the victim of his anger. 


the Politicians 
TAYLOR 


from semi-retirement to hoist the 
banners of opposition to his Fifth 
Republic or to stake out their claims 
as his eventual successors. Despite the 
obvious special pleading, the editorial 
serves to focus attention on what 
from the American viewpoint is 
doubtless the most significant aspect 
of the current political situation 
here. 

The present agitation may or may 
not develop into a crisis of the 
régime; much depends on how de 
Gaulle’s plans for a French “disen- 
gagement” from Algeria work out 
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during the next tew weeks. But it is 
beginning to eat away the founda- 
tions of the hitherto fairly solid 
anti-Communist front in French do- 
mestic politics. The most glaring ex- 
ample of the trend that has yet been 
noted above the factory or commu- 
nity level is the formation early 
in October of a Popular Front-type 
“anti-fascist vigilance committee” for 
the Cétes-du-Nord Department on 
the Channel coast in Brittany. It is 
composed of delegates named by the 
provincial federations of the French 
Socialist Party; of the P.S.U.—the 
dissident Socialist splinter group 
to which former Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France now belongs; of 
the Communist Party; of a new rural 
movement that calls itself Labor 
Action; of the Communist-controlled 
Central Labor Organization (the 
cct); of the rival Catholic Trade 
Union Organization (the crtc); of 
the venerable League for Human 
Rights; of the National Teachers 
Union; and of the National Educa- 
tion Federation, which includes stu- 
dent organizations. Whether the 
committee is going to be vigilant 
mainly in defending the Fifth Re- 
public against its fascist enemies or 
in making sure that the Sixth one 
when it comes will have a more left- 
ward orientation, is not yet clear, 
but its membership proves that it 
has no vigilance to waste on the Com- 
munist menace at home or abroad. 


| agen MORE disturbing than such 
provincial popular fronts is the 
tendency among responsible leaders 
of the French non-Communist Left 
to bid for Communist support by 
soft-pedaling their attacks on Com- 
munism or on Soviet foreign policy 
while continuing to avoid appearing 
on the same public platforms with 
party leader Maurice Thorez. Ac- 
cording to France-Observateur, a 
generally neutralist, occasionally fel- 
low-traveling, but well-informed left- 
wing weekly that supports Mendés- 
France’s party, the former pre- 
mier explicitly recommended such a 
strategy of internal neutralism to 
Socialist chief Guy Mollet during a 
recent talk arranged to explore the 
possibilities of a reconciliation—the 
two men had not seen each other in 
private since Mendés walked out of 
Mollet’s Republican Front govern- 
ment in 1956. Mendés-France does 
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not believe that it is possible to work 
with the Communists in a coalition 
government, but he reminded Mollet 
that Communist support in the Na- 
tional Assembly had been helpful to 
the Republican Front and had not 
necessitated any dangerous conces- 
sions. That, Mendés-France said, is 
how he envisages relations with the 
party today. 

“As far as 1am concerned,” France- 


‘Observateur quotes him, “I will 





never be the man of an anti-Com- 
munist coalition.” Since Mollet defi- 
nitely considers himself an anti- 
Communist—he is the author of the 
definition that the French Commu- 
nist Party is neither Left nor Right 
but simply East—one might suppose 
that his talk with Mendés-France 
would have left both men with re- 
newed respect for the sincerity of 


each other’s convictions but with the 


feeling that at a time when the in- 
tensified Communist threat to NATO 
is the main issue confronting the 
whole West, no close collaboration 
between them is feasible. Yet further 
negotiations between Mendeés-France 
and Mollet for the reconstitution of 
the Republican Front comprising 
Socialists, Radicals, Mendésistes, and 


possibly the Catholic M.R.P. are 
envisaged, though each man also 
has another formula in mind. 
(Mendés-France favors a leftist mass 
movement based mainly on labo: 
support—including that of the Com- 
munist-led CGT—while Mollet is 
thought to have up his sleeve a plan 
for a classic national union cabinet 
including leaders of the Right.) The 
main Socialist organs, while rejecting 
the idea of co-operation with the 
Communists—perhaps not quite so 
categorically as in former times—are 
noticeably gentler than they used to 
be in chiding those leftists who stil! 
try to work with them. The same 
tolerance is manifested by certain 
non-Communist French labor lead- 
ers despite increasing pressure from 
the Communist-controlled unions to 
make the joint signing of appease- 
ment manifestoes on Berlin a condi- 
tion for working-class solidarity in 
strikes or agitation to achieve high- 
er wages and other limited profes- 
sional objectives. 


5 ipa RIGHT-WING opposition, which 

has launched a campaign to 
build up former Premier Antoinc 
Pinay as de Gaulle’s logical succes- 
sor, is indirectly assisting Communist 
efforts to soften up the Left by down- 
grading the Berlin crisis in the pub- 
lic mind. Some of the more irrespon- 
sible rightists even accuse de Gaulle 
of deliberately exaggerating the So- 
viet threat to the city so as to distract 
attention from his Algerian policy. 
Others criticize his intransigent re- 
fusal to negotiate under duress on 
the grounds that it undermines west- 
ern unity. Contradictory or ambigu- 
ous reports from Washington about 
U.S. policy with regard to Berlin 
and the recognition of the East Ger- 
man régime have provided ammuni- 
tion for all these defeatist or diver- 
sionary campaigns here. 

“De Gaulle’s German policy is 
completely unrealistic,” a right-wing 
French leader who is noted as a mili- 
tant anti-Communist and as a strong 
supporter of European integration 
said to me recently. “The American 
attitude is much sounder. You rec- 
ognize that the time has come to face 
up to the fact there are two Ger- 
manys.” 

De Gaulle, though not enthusias- 
tic about European integration, looks 
on West Germany as an indispens- 
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able ally and fears that too much 
glib talk about de facto recogni- 
tion of East Germany may push it 
out of the Western Alliance. For this 
reason, well-informed French circles 
say, he is more determined than ever 
to resist the pressure for a more flex- 
ible attitude on Berlin whether it 
comes from Washington or from 
local appeasers. 

Theoretically there is now a po- 
tential majority in the National As- 
sembly—a conglomeration of leftists 
and die-hard rightists—to oppose de 
Gaulle’s policies and overthrow the 
Debré government, but de Gaulle’s 
veiled threat in his television address 
of October 2, to appeal to the coun- 
try via new elections or a referendum, 
has cooled down the opposition. 

“De Gaulle is playing the eighty 
per cent of the French population 
that supports him against us,” a Radi- 
cal deputy remarked shortly after 
the current session df the National 
Assembly convened. “Even if the 
eighty per cent isn’t quite that much 
any more, we don’t have much of a 
chance against him.” 

The possibility that de Gaulle will 
finally be eliminated by the bombs 
or bullets of right-wing terrorists 
cannot be ruled out, but the threat 
of a military or rightist insurrection 
which. Mendés-France stressed in his 
press conference last month is no 
longer taken seriously by political 
observers here—at least as far as 
mainland France is concerned. The 
negotiations with the F.L.N., which 
seem about to be resumed, could 
weaken de Gaulle’s position if they 
ultimately break down again; con- 
versely, if they result in an accord 
they may drive the European settlers 
in Africa into open secession. Nei- 
ther development would automati- 
cally mean the collapse of the Fifth 
Republic, and even the assassination 
of de Gaulle would not necessarily 
mean civil war in France. There are 
certainly no indications for the im- 
mediate future of any internal emer- 
gency that could justify collabora- 
tion between pro-western French 
democrats and the Communists. Nei- 
ther is there evidence that the vigi- 
lance toward Communist aggressive- 
ness should be relaxed. But on this 
score it can be said that the French 
mind is confused by our fuzzy reac- 
tions to the Communist thrust 
against unity of the western world. 
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‘Forward to Communism!’ 


In the Park of Culture and Rest 


MAIUS BERGMAN 


U 


HIS BEING a Russian tale—a per- 

fectly true one, incidentally—it 
will begin in the traditional Rus- 
sian manner: 

In the provincial town of S., on 
a sprightly autumn morning, the fol- 
lowing placard made its appearance 
on all kiosks, bulletin boards, sundry 
birches, and walls: 


Comrapes! Topay, ON 

1961, THERE WILL BE AN EVENING DE- 
VOTED TO THE SUBJECT OF “THE PARTY 
LEADS US FORWARD TO COMMUNISM.” 
PLACE: PARK OF CULTURE AND REST. 
ON THE PROGRAM: LECTURE, ORAL 
GAZETTE. QUESTIONS FROM THE AUDI- 
ENCE ABOUT THE DRAFT OF THE NEW 
PARTY STATUTE WILL BE ANSWERED. 
TIME: 6:30 P.M. 


This, I said to myself, will be 
worth seeing. The new party pro- 
gram had been published only a few 
months before, and its promises for 
a rosy future were still the main 
topic for Soviet newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio. The lecture, I con- 
cluded, should draw quite a crowd, 
and the question period should pro- 
vide an interesting glimpse of the 
ideological sophistication of the Rus- 
sian citizenry. 

At 6:45 p.m., I presented myself 
at the entrance to the local Park of 
Culture and Rest, accompanied by 
a young Frenchwoman, the wile of a 
friend, who has been living in the 
Soviet Union for several years. I was 
rather anxious about the time, but 
with a knowing smile she assured 
me that we were probably early and 
in any case needn’t fear we'd have 
difficulty getting a seat. Still uncer- 
tain, I nevertheless demurred, and 
we proceeded along the central ave- 
nue, lined with various inspiring 
statues (young worker holding an 
ax, young Komsomol girl, chest ex- 
panded, a book in her outstretched 
hand, a peasant girl with scythe), as 
well as a motley assortment of live 
citizens, some walking leisurely arm 


in arm, some swaying drunkenly 
from side to side, some reclining on 
benches and listening to a young 
man playing an accordion. As we 
approached what seemed to be the 
very heart of the park, I began to 
wonder whether the young lady was 
not right after all, for not only was 
there no sign of any public gathering, 
but the numerous loudspeakers blar- 
ing a strident march would have 
made any discussion impossible in the 
area. 

After glancing at the Pavilion 
of Flowers, the Kirov Square, the 
Gagarin display, and a thoroughly 
deserted open-air auditorium, we 
finally approached a middle-aged 
man with a red band on his arm—a 
member of the local Citizens’ Bri- 
gade—and asked him where the 
meeting on “The Party Leads Us 
Forward to Communism” was to be 
held. 

The man _ scratched his head. 
“You're foreigners, aren’t you? Well, 
you see, if you have any questions 
about the party program you may 
ask them at the local Agitpunkt 
right in this building’—and he 
pointed to one of the houses that 
encircled the Kirov Square. “But I 
suppose that if you warit to attend 
a meeting, there is one being held 
at the local movie house, right over 
there.” 


se THEATER was rather dark and 
= dingy. It could accommodate at 
most two hundred people, but now 
only about forty were sitting on its 
wooden benches—mostly old women 
in kerchiefs, some children aged one 
to eight, and a scattering of old 
peasants and young workers—listen- 
ing to a man who was standing in 
front of a large map of the world. 
As we made for one of the rear 
benches, the speaker, dressed in the 
standard baggy brown trousers, non- 
descript jacket, and tieless blue shirt, 
explaining the German problem: 
The western powers keep insisting 
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on the reunification of Germany 
through so-called free elections— 
which, as the comrades surely knew, 
would mean that all of Germany 
would land in the lap of the im- 
perialists. Now, isn’t that clear? 
Wouldn't it make so much more 
sense to sign a treaty and then let 
both Germanys come to some kind 
of agreement? This is really what the 
people of Germany want—and not 
only the German people but the 
whole peace-loving world. Are there 
any questions? 

Scattered applause greeted these 
words, and a few voices cried out: 
“Clear, clear! No questions!” 

“All right, then,” said the speaker. 
“We'll soon put on the television. 
But before we do that, we'll listen 
to Comrade Gruchkov, who will 
say a few words about the new party 
program.” 

I was delighted. “So we came to 
the right place after all,” I whis- 
pered to my companion. 

Comrade Gruchkov—dressed very 
much in the same manner as his 
predecessor—turned out to be a pleas- 
ant man, disarmingly paternalistic 
and magnificently patient in his at- 
tention to details. The party pro- 
gram, he explained, is a “historic 
document,” which, like “a beam of 
sunshine, illuminates the road to the 
future.” If peace reigns, the Soviet 
people will, within twenty years, 
achieve the millennium. Of course, 
if the capitalists continue their prov- 
ocations, and the tension in the 
international arena sharpens—well, 
then it will surely take more than 
twenty years to achieve the party's 
goals. Furthermore, the comrades 
should not for a moment assume that 
Communism will come to pass spon- 
taneously; the Soviet people must 
exert themselves to the limit, and 
struggle for their happiness. But if 
they dg that—“ah, then, comrades, 
the Soviet Union will outstrip even 
the most advanced capitalist coun- 
tries.” 

The speaker paused, smiled good- 
naturedly, and continued. Some peo- 
ple, he said, are utterly foolish, and 
assume that the principle of “to ev- 
eryone according to his needs” means 
that everyone will just grab what he 
likes, without concern for the com- 
mon good. Nonsense, comrades! 
What the party means—as Nikita 
Sergeyevitch himself has said—is that 
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everyone will get what is reasonable 
and rational. “For example”’—and 
here the speaker took a small note- 
book from his pocket—“the party 
has already calculated—and very sci- 
entifically, mind you!—what the aver- 
age citizen will have under full 
Communism. , 

“First, sugar—eighty kilograms per 
capita per annum. Now isn’t that 
enough, comrades?”” Some oli wom- 
en nodded approvingly. “And vege- 
tables [so and so many kilograms] 
—and housing [here everyone perked 
up]—every family will have a three- 
room apartment, comrades!” 

A few loud snickers were heard in 
the hall. Comrade Gruchkov smiled. 
“I suppose, comrades, that all this 
sounds like a fairy tale, but you may 
be sure that if the Soviet people 
really put their shoulders to it, it 
will come to pass. Now let me give 
you a few other examples. . . .” 


: THE ACCOMPANIMENT Of audible 
murmurs and exclamations—what 
the Soviet newspapers are fond of 
calling ozhivlenie, animation—Com- 
rade Gruchkov smilingly held up 
the vision of three pairs of shoes per 
person per year, seven suits a year 
for every man, and seven dresses for 
every woman. 

“Now tell me, comrades, isn’t that 
enough?” he asked triumphantly. 
“Vpolnie, vpolnie  [completely]!” 


cried several voices. “I repeat,” Com- 
rade Gruchkov continued, “that all 
these figures were arrived at scien- 
tifically, they weren’t just concocted 
out of the clear blue sky. And so, 
comrades. ” Here his voice 
trailed off, repeating some of the 
previous formulas and concluding 
with “Well, comrades, are there any 
questions?” 

One elderly citizen had a question. 
It was hard to make it out, and evi- 
dently not of a particularly search- 


ing nature, for in reply the speaker 
merely repeated what he had just 
finished explaining—patiently and 
calmly. Then again: 

“Are there any more questions, 
comrades?” 

“No questions! No questions!” 
came the animated reply, accompa- 
nied by loud applause. “It is all ve-ry 
clear!” 

“Well then, in that case we shall 
soon put on the televison. We will 
listen to the latest news, then to 
a concert—music, singing—we’'ll all 
have a good time. But before we do 
that, I'd like to introduce Comrade 
Vorobyov, who will say a few words 
about the international significance 
of the new party program.” 

The audience, visibly disappoint- 
ed, sat back and braced itself for 
another speech. A baby began to cry, 
but Comrade Vorobyov—a_ small 
man with a dried-up face, a glassy 
stare, and a “wooden monotonous 
voice—launched into his exposition. 
As Comrade Vorobyov droned on 
(“this document, comrades, is like « 
beam of sunshine that illuminates 
the road to Communism for all 
toiling humanity” .. . ), it became 
obvious that he was one of those 
speakers for whom no problem is 
more excruciating than how to bring 
their speeches to the close. But final- 
ly he ended: “Well, comrades, are 
there any questions?” 

Yes, there was a question from the 
same elderly citizen. And again no 
one but the speaker seemed to hear 
it. The answer was equally incom- 
prehensible, and Comrade Vorobyov 
turned again to his audience: “Any 
more questions, comrades? Are there 
any more questions?” 

“No, no questions!” came the de- 
termined and _ spirited response, 
again accompanied by applause. “It’s 
all ve-ry clear!” 

“Well, in that case,” said the 
chairman, “T shall now ask the tech- 
nician to set up the television.” 


I LOOKED at my companion, and she 
looked at me. “Are you satis- 
fied?,”” she asked with the barest trace 
of a smile. “Yes, I am.” “Shall we 


7) 6 


go?” “By all means.” 

We rose and walked toward the 
door. An old woman who had bee: 
sitting next to us was visibly pus 
zled. “Are you leaving now?” she 
asked. 
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The Growing Pains 


Of African Democracy 


W. ARTHUR LEWIS 


a NEW sovereign states 
have been created in West Africa 
during the last four years. Except 
Nigeria, each of them is dominated 
by a single party, although only one, 
Guinea, is avowedly a one-party 
state. All the others have opposition 
parties and claim to be democratic. 
In a few countries, of course, opposi- 
tion leaders have been jailed, beaten 
up, or subjected to economic intimi- 
dation. But most African political 
leaders disapprove of such practices. 
Single-party rule in West Africa can- 
not be explained primarily by 
violence. 

A better explanation lies in the 
party structure. All the dominant 
parties are organized on a mass basis 
around the personality of one leader. 
This always dangerous type of po- 
litical organization did not reach 
West Africa until twelve years ago, 
but in this short time all other types, 
some dating back fifty years, have 
been brushed aside. 

The mass parties of Africa have 
no ideology; instead they have slo- 
gans. The national parties speak of 
unity, progress, and the common 
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man while the sectional parties 
speak of religion or of tribe. Such 
ideas are vague enough to ensure 
wide support. The emotional tie is 
to the leader, the man “who under- 
stands how we feel,” the one “who 
stands up and speaks for us.” The 
movement for independence in West 
Africa created the need for national 
heroes. 

It also provoked political intoler- 
ance. However correct the African 
leader may be in his dealings with 
the opposition in parliament, his lo- 
cal supporters often resort to social 
ostracism, blackmail, and even 
knives. The essential difference be- 
tween democratic and nondemocratic 
party leaders in West Africa is be- 
tween those who discourage violence 
and those who encourage it. Most 
leaders speak against violence and 
may genuinely deplore it, but still 
they regard some local violence as 
inevitable. 


The Morning After 


But now independence has come—in 
its later stages even faster than was 
expected and without a struggle. 


With the “enemy” gone, political 
ardor has cooled noticeably. Uni- 
versity students, for instance, are no 
longer particularly excited about 
their political leaders. By the time 
they themselves become leaders, the 
emotions that have focused on the 
present heroes will have cooled even 
more. 

The cooling of the political tem- 
perature that came with independ- 
ence has already encouraged the 
development of rival parties, usually 
based on tribal or religious alle- 
giance. The history of any tribe, how- 
ever, is mainly a history of the wars 
it has fought; the themes are en- 
mity, hatred, and enslavement— 
hardly suitable material on which to 
build a national state. Tribalism is 
associated with conservatism, since 
the only tribes that can form power- 
ful parties are those governed firmly 
by aristocratic chiefs. 

The great majority of national 
leaders have been educated abroad, 
in Europe or the United States. 
There they associated with opposi- 
tion movements, and naturally im- 
bibed all the doctrines of radicalism. 
Some have been in the Communist 
Party, but none have stayed there, 
since no African leader wants to gain 
independence from Britain or France 
in order to hand it over to Moscow. 

Most African politicians do re- 
main radicals when they return, but 
not all. Some join a conservative 
tribal party because it is strong in 
their area, or because they sincerely 
feel that existing authority is the 
soundest path to progress. The real 
powers behind these tribal parties, 
the chiefs, have usually had little 
education, and few have traveled 
outside their realms. But their par- 
ties have attracted able, well-educat- 
ed men, and there are also some able, 
educated chiefs. 

Though the conservative tribal 
parties are very strong in Northern 
Nigeria, Mauritania, Niger, and else- 
where, they are probably at or near 
the peak of their power. Rule by 
aristocratic tribal leaders has no ap- 
peal in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, whether for the com- 
mon man or for the trading or 
professional classes. Conservatism 
will not be soundly based in Africa 
until it shakes itself free from its 
association with chiefs and tribalism. 

The party in power obviously 
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enjoys immense advantages. The 
leader puts up only one candidate 
for election in each constituency, 
while his various opponents put up 
four or five. Thus he may still win 
even when seventy per cent of the 
district votes against him. When a 
party wins, say, sixty per cent of the 
seats in parliament even with only 
thirty per cent of the vote, its pres- 
tige is still strengthened and its op- 
ponents demoralized. 
dictator could easily come into pow- 
er unless his opponents united to 
stop him. 

Under the constituency system, 
moreover, minorities get representa- 
tion only when they live in separate 
well-defined areas, and this forces 
West African politics to set one part 
of the country against another. 
While Britain can afford setting 
towns against villages, it is no favor 
to have bequeathed to Ghana, for 
instance, a two-party system which 
functions by setting the Ashantis 
against the Fantis. Africa needs an 
electoral system where every vote 
counts, where it pays each party to 
get every vote it can in every area, 
and where each party must avoid 
extreme positions that divide the 
country rather than promote its 
unity. Western Europe has other 
electoral systems that do not em- 
phasize geographical differences so 
much and give greater representa- 
tion to minorities. One of these 
would have been more appropriate 
to African conditions. 


A unhappy legacy is the be- 
lief in strong centralized govern- 
ment. In both France and Britain, 
local government plays a minor role 
and federation is regarded as an in- 
ferior institution. Consequently, na- 
tional leaders in Africa are deter- 
mined to impose strong central 
governments, even though vast dif- 
ferences in geography, income, edu- 
cation, and religion make centrali- 
zation quite inappropriate. Their 
obstinacy on this issue serves merely 
to aggravate internal tensions. 

A further weakness of the Franco- 
British inheritance is its insistence 
that cabinet ministers must be 
chosen from parliament. Many West 
Africans who would make excellent 
cabinet ministers are not in parlia- 
ment. In a West African cabinet of 
twelve, not more than three minis- 


A would-be — 


ters may know what is going on in 
their departments. 

These deficiencies in the political 
systems make West African politics 
more violent than they need be. If 
the so-called democratic system 
yields obviously absurd results—such 
as giving ninety per cent of the seats 
to a party that wins only fifty-five 
per cent of the votes, or giving abso- 
lutely no representation to minori- 
ties unless they live in a separate 
district, or vesting control over local 
affairs in remote capitals, or confin- 
ing the president’s choice of minis- 
ters to a body chosen for any reason 
except fitness for such responsibility 
—is it so surprising that in some 
places the opposition ceases to be- 
lieve in democratic processes, and 
prepares to overthrow the govern- 
ment by violence? Yet none of these 
faults is inherent in democracy. 


Family Quarrels 

Another important development that 
the cooling of political temperatures 
has made possible is the open strug- 
gle for power inside the mass party 
itself. Every mass party is a coalition, 
in which every point of view is rep- 
resented. When independence is the 
only issue, all eyes are fixed on the 
national hero, but as soon as the “ex- 
ternal enemy” has indicated his will- 
ingness to go, Africans once more 





indulge in the luxury of disputing 
among themselves. 

All good government is coalition 
government, but the coalitions may 
be of three kinds. There may in 
effect be only one party that is itself 
a coalition, as in India or Mexico 
or Ghana. Or there may be two large 
parties, alternating in the govern- 
ment, each party being a coalition, 
as in Britain or the United States. 
Or there may be a multiplicity of 
parties, none of which can hold of- 
fice except in coalition with others; 
this is the situation in the great 
majority of democratic countries. 

In order to function, each of these 





coalition systems demands respect for 
a particular pattern of traditions. 
The one-party system is the least 
stable, partly because it depends on 
having a national hero for its leader, 
and falls to pieces if he dies or loses 
his grip; and partly because the ab- 
sence of open opposition encourages 
corruption and inefficiency. 

West Africa is now in the one- 
party phase simply because the strug- 
gle for independence creates a one- 
party system. But that system will 
not last long. For countries with so 
much internal diversity, the natural 
democratic framework is a system of 
several small parties, some of them 
forming coalitions. French Africans 
are familiar with this kind of system, 
and, like France itself, will probably 
turn happily to it as soon as the cur- 
rent challenge has been met. British 
Africans have a more difficult psycho- 
logical problem. 

The proposition that West Africa 
needs dictatorship in order to 
achieve modernization is false. The 
foundations of modernization (edu- 
cation, taxation, reform of local gov- 
ernment) have been laid in the 
Western Region of Nigeria, for ex- 
ample, without abandoning democ- 
racy, and had already been laid in 
Ghana by the ruling party before its 
leader decided to impose upon a re- 
luctant cabinet his own preference 
for locking up opponents. Equally 
false is the proposition that mass 
parties are essential to effective gov- 
ernment. French democracy has been 
unstable not because it has de- 
pended upon coalitions—so has Swiss 
and Dutch democracy—but because 
Frenchmen are too deeply divided. 

The real question is whether West 
Africans are so deeply divided that 
they cannot tolerate living together 
within a democratic framework. 
Happily, this is not so. The modern- 
ized Africans who dominate political 
life are agreed in wanting to mini- 
mize differences of tribe, religion, 
and language. Class differences are 
only just beginning to appear and, 
except for hostility to chiefs, are still 
a minor factor in politics. The need 
for modernization is universally ac 
cepted. In such communities democ- 
racy should work. But it must be the 
kind of democracy where all inter 
ests are adequately represented all 
the time, not the sort where the outs 
carry no weight at all. 
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Prince Sihanouk 


And the Four A’s 


DENIS WARNER 


PNOMPENH 
‘O” NATION is justly proud of its 
role and of a prestige which 
we have not savored since the four- 
teenth century—and this in the de- 
fense of peace and justice on behalf 
of a sister country,” declared Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia 
upon his return to Pnompenh from 
the Geneva Conference on Laos in 
July. “This role and this prestige 
have certainly far exceeded our 
standing in the world. For the first 
time in our history it has fallen to 
us to assume responsibilities and to 
carry Out a task on an international 
scale as an equal partner with great- 
er and more powerful nations.” 

The fact that Laos, the sister 
country on whose behalf Sihanouk 
had intervened so prestigiously to 
secure “peace and justice,” seemed 
“about to become a natural and in- 
evitable extension of the Commu- 
nist bloc,” as he put it himself in 
a series of articles in Réalités Cam- 
bodgiennes, was a secondary consid- 
eration, one that could be con- 
veniently attributed to the errors of 
the Americans and the Thais and 
forgotten in the new-found glory of 
Cambodia’s role as an international 
fixer. 

While conceding that his attempts 
to find a solution in Laos were un- 
productive, Sihanouk is pressing the 
same neutral policy on neighboring 
Thailand. His general plan is for 
a neutral zone stretching from Laos 
to India and made up of states 
united in their intention to exclude 
great-power conflicts from their ter- 
titories. In this he has the enthusi- 
astic approval of the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

There is every reason why Peking 
should approve, of course. China 
also wants what it calls a “zone of 
peace” in Southeast Asia. Like Si- 
hanouk, China wants the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization dissolved, 
though unlike Sihanouk it earnestly 
desires the elimination of every 
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vestige of American influence in 
the area—and far beyond, for that 
matter. While Sihanouk was espous- 
ing his Southeast Asian neutral belt 
and President Sukarno of Indonesia 
was calling for an even larger neu- 
tral zone to include what he called 
the “three A’s’—Asia, Africa, and 
America (Latin)—Marshal Chen Yi, 
Communist China’s foreign minister, 
proposed the most grandiose of all, 
the “four A’s’’—Asia, Africa, America 
(Latin), and Australia. 


“B" SURE of one thing,” Sihanouk 
has said. “In spite of all the 
disapproval of the West, I will never 
abandon my friendship with the 
Chinese and the Russians, I will 
never give them up. It isn’t that I 
like them more than the Americans, 
but without them the partisans of 
the other bloc [i.c., Thailand to the 
west and South Vietnam to the east] 
would sit on us till the seams burst. 
But don’t forget, either, that if we 
became enthusiastic members of the 
Sino-Russian bloc to a point where 
we lost altogether the friendship of 
the western countries, if we were to 
behave like enemies toward those 
countries, we would be going very 
much against our interests and our 
security. The interplay of American 
and Communist influence really 
makes our independence possible.” 
Sihanouk draws a clear distinction 
between indigenous and foreign vari- 
eties of Communists: while he ha- 
bitually treats the local Pracheachon 
Party as a subversive organization 
clandestinely linked to Hanoi (but 
not to Peking or Moscow), he con- 
sistently treats Russia and China as 
friends. By identifying the Prachea- 
chon with the Vietminh, who as 
Vietnamese are regarded as the nat- 
ural enemies of the Cambodian peo- 
ple, Sihanouk has undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded in discrediting the party. But 
since there is no American equiva- 
lent of the Pracheachon in Cam- 
bodia and the balance has to be 


preserved, he maintains the illusion 
of neutrality by occasional attacks 
on the United States and its policies. 
The result is confusion: Communism 
is bad since it is allied with Cam- 
bodia’s enemies, but Russia and 
China are good, though mixed up in 
dangerous business with the United 
States, which, like the curate’s egg, 
is good only in parts. 


Gongs in Peking 

Sihanouk frequently complains, as 
he did most recently in a long, huffy 
letter to the New York Times of 
October 3, that his ambivalance is 
misinterpreted by the West. “The 
great western press often discusses 
our neutrality, but few journals seem 
to understand the problems _in- 
volved,” he wrote in the Free World 
Review. Every time he is “misun- 
derstood,” he responds with such 
acute sensitivity that western diplo- 
mats now encourage correspondents 
to impose a voluntary self-censorship 
in writing of him lest criticism drive 
him into some new impulsive act. 

Sihanouk undoubtedly responds to 
the flattery he receives in Peking and 
Moscow and with irritation to west- 
ern criticism. But the idea that he 
acts only on impulse and that every- 
thing will be all right if he is jollied 
along is nonsense, perhaps even 
dangerous nonsense. His motives, 
policies, and prospects need care- 
ful attention. 

To begin with, Sihanouk is con- 
vinced of the impermanence of west- 
ern influence in Southeast Asia and 
of the growing power of China. 
Though anti-Communist’ and deter- 
mined to keep~Cambodia out of 
Communist hands as long as he can, 
he rejects the idea of any sort of 
military alliance with the West as 
the worst form of insurance. On the 
evidence of the western military 
failures in Laos, he can scarcely be 
blamed. 

This is a reason for neutrality. 
But his wooing of Moscow and Pe- 
king is conditioned largely by Cam- 
bodia’s ancient enmity toward Thai- 
land and South Vietnam. He wants 
the support of Russia and China as 
a regional counterweight, and he 
hopes to be adroit enough to pre- 
vent their warm embrace from be- 
coming a stranglehold. “It is true 
that in the future they hope we will 
go Communist ourselves, but for the 
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time being they do not want to go 
that far,” he once told some Cam- 
bodian students in Paris. ““They are 
content with the position I have 
taken to date.” 

Peking expressed its contentment 
last December when Sihanouk visited 
China on the eve of launching his 
appeal for a Geneva Conference on 
Laos. He was cheered by half a mil- 
lion of those “spontaneous demon- 
strators” who beat drums and gongs, 
wave flags, and exploce firecrackers 
for distinguished visitors. 

Sihanouk did not overtly attack the 
United States on that occasion: But 
by innuendo he said everything Pe- 
king wanted to hear. He was “grate- 
ful” to China “for not showing to- 
ward us any of that chauvinism or 
contempt which so many big and 
medium-sized nations find it difficult 
to avoid in dealing with weaker na- 
tions.”” He said any country that was 
unjustly menaced (as he thinks 
Cambodia is by South Vietnam and 
Thailand) could count on China’s 
“fraternal and effective support.” He 
praised the Chinese contribution “to 
the liberation of a whole part of 
humanity.” He agreed with Mao 
Tse-tung that “the east wind is pre- 
vailing over the west wind.” He put 
his signature with President Liu 
Shao-chi’s to a joint communiqué 
that condemned “the acts of certain 
countries designed to create tension 
in Southeast Asia and to interfere in 
other countries’ internal affairs.” He 
expressed “sympathy and support” 
for the Laotian people “in their just 
struggle against foreign interven- 
tion.” He declared that all schemes 
to isolate China in the world would 
only isolate those who launched 
them. 


FF” HIS CO-OPERATION, Sihanouk 

got a treaty of friendship and 
nonaggression with China; another 
$12 million to improve the equip- 
ment of the Chinese textile, plywood, 
cement, and paper factories already 
established in Cambodia; what he 
described as““gratuitous and uncon- 
ditional” aid of an _ undisclosed 
amount to build a foundry with a 
yearly output of 40,000 tons of cast 
iron, 20,000 tons of steel, and 15,000 
tons of rolled iron; also a small me- 
chanical-engineering workshop; more 
technical aid to improve the organi- 
zation of state-owned co-operatives 
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and rice-growing projects; and— 
as a gesture of contempt for the 
highway that has been built with 
U.S. support—a detailed survey of a 
parallel railway to be built by the 
Chinese from the capital to the port 
of Sihanoukville. In addjtion, China 
agreed to establish a joint Sino- 
Khmer shipping line, which, accord- 
ing to Sihanouk, “will permit Cam- 


.bodia to lay the foundation for its 


national merchant marine, to build 
ships and to train sailors.” In return, 
he said, Cambodia had only to offer 
China its gratitude—“and, on the 
international stage, to support 
China’s legitimate rights, starting 
with its admission to the United 
Nations.” 


Having It Both Ways 

Sihanouk has been advising the 
Thais to be smart and play it the 
Cambodian way, since by persisting 
with their western alliance they 
make Thailand an inevitable target 
for Communist subversive techniques 
that cannot be countered. The corol- 
lary is that by throwing off western 
alignment, Thailand, like Cambo- 
dia, will get the best of both worlds. 

In his articles in Réalités Cam- 
bodgiennes, Sihanouk has been at 
pains to point out to the Cambodian 
people why they are safe from the 
Communist infiltration that has 
threatened Laos. The Pathet Lao, he 
says, has no counterpart in Cambo- 
dia. Fewer than three per cent vote 
for the Communist Pracheachon, 
while his own Sangkum Party com- 
mands ninety per cent of the popular 
support. 

Running through the articles, 
however, is a deep strain of pessi- 
mism. It is obvious that Sihanouk 
views with gloomy foreboding the 
prospects of a Communist take-over 
in Laos. This tacit admission that 
non-Communist Laos acted as a buf- 
fer for Cambodia is somewhat sur- 
prising: westerners who made simi- 
lar suggestions in the past have been 
bitterly attacked in Pnompenh for 
expressing “anti-Cambodian” senti- 
ments. 

For short-term advantages, Siha- 
nouk is taking grave long-term risks. 
If he pursues his neutral mission to 
its logical conclusion he will have 
destroyed even the premise on which 
he believes his independence is 
based. There can be little doubt that 


if sEaTo were broken up and all U.S. 
military power removed from South- 
east Asia, the field would be left wide 
open to China. If, as he claims, the 
counterpoise of American and Com- 
munist influence really does make 
Cambodia’s independence possible, 
then Sihanouk’s current course can 
end only in self-immolation. 

Sihanouk’s admirers point out 
that because of his shrewd and prof- 
itable manipulation of the two blocs, 
Cambodians may now be born in a 
Russian hospital, grow strong on 
eggs that Americans have doubled in 
size, build houses from materials 
manufactured by the Chinese, export 
goods through a port built by the 
French, and travel in railway coaches 
provided by Australia. All of this— 
and more—is true. It is also true that 
a neutralism which provides a re- 
treat from the rivalries of the major 
power blocs and which, through its 
own military or internal democratic 
strengths, is capable of resisting sub- 
version might play the useful role 
of intermediary in this uncertain 
world. Unfortunately, Cambodia has 
neither military nor democratic 
strengths. For military protection it 
has come under the leaky and unwel- 
come shelter of the sEATO umbrella. 
Sihanouk denies, of course, that 
sEATO has been a deterrent. Like the 
Chinese, he regards it as a provoca- 
tion and, since it has helped his 
neighbors, even as a provocation di- 
rected against Cambodia. 

He wants no part of it. Despite the 
evidence of the treatment of fellow 
Buddhists in Tibet and the con- 
tempt the Chinese have shown for 
peaceful coexistence with India, he 
is prepared to stake the future not 
only of his country but of the entire 
region on the assumption that the 
mere profession of neutrality creates 
a cordon sanitaire, which the Com- 
munists dare not break for fear of 
offending the so-called uncommitted 
nations of the world. 


pana is charming, amusing, 
and talented. He is properly con- 
scious of Cambodia’s long history, 
and has played a distinguished part 
in some of its recent chapters. His 
royal leadership has been unique in 
Southeast Asia. He is by any stand 
ards a well-loved leader. Yet as an 
unwitting agent of Khrushchev and 
Mao Tse-tung he has few peers. 
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Trouble on Route 40 


J. ANTHONY LUKAS 


sembly is in session, Route 40 is 
crowded with black limousines shut- 
tling between the two cities. The 
State Department reports that nearly 
all the incidents have taken place 
on the trip south. After two hours 
of numbing monotony on the New 
Jersey Turnpike, the garishness of 
Route 40 jolts the sleepy traveler. 
Roadside restaurants tempt his ap- 
petite. And according to a State De- 
partment protocol officer, “Those 
damn limousines always seem to run 
out of gas just as they get into 
Maryland.” 


Te INCIDENT that first aroused 
Federal concern occurred in Ha- 
gerstown, a small city in the hills of 
western Maryland that is often used 
by the State Department as a “typi- 
cal American” showplace for foreign 
visitors. 

On March 9, Dr. William H. Fitz- 
john, chargé d'affaires of the Sierra 
Leone mission, was returning to 
Washington from Pittsburgh. On 
the outskirts of Hagerstown he 
stopped off at a Howard Johnson's 
réstaurant, where a waitress refused 
to serve him and his Negro driver 
because of their color. 

The State Department apologized 
to Dr. Fitzjohn. Mayor Winslow F. 
Burhans of Hagerstown expressed 
dismay over the restaurant’s behav- 
ior and the restaurant promptly an- 
nounced that it was changing its 
policy. On April 27 President Ken- 
nedy expressed his personal regrets 
to the diplomat at the White House. 
The incident culminated in a din- 


ner for the diplomat in Hagerstown 
on June 23 which was attended by 
two hundred white and Negro civ- 
ic and business leaders. Dr. Fitz- 
john was presented a key to the city, 
which he accepted with a wry grin. 
“I intend to use it,” he said. “I will 
be back.” 

Asian and African diplomats had 
been involved in dozens of such in- 
cidents in this country since the 
Second World War, but the State 
Department rarely went beyond a 
formal expression of regret. This 
was particularly true during the 
four years in which the department's 
protocol division was headed by 
Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., a Texas 
industrialist. 

But Buchanan’s _ replacement, 
Angier Biddle Duke, was embar- 
rassed by these incidents both pro- 
fessionally and personally. (He re- 
cently resigned from Washington's 
exclusive Metropolitan Club be- 
cause it does not admit Negroes.) 
Shortly after taking office in Feb- 
ruary, Duke set up a Special Pro- 
tocol Service Section, charged with 
smoothing the wrinkles out of the 
red carpet for foreign visitors. 

The staff, headed by a young of- 
ficial of Spanish descent named 
Pedro Sanjuan, was already hard at 
work when Dr. Fitzjohn was 
snubbed in Hagerstown. But soon 
the office was swamped with irate 
reaction from abroad. The Lagos, 
Nigeria, Daily Times commented: 
“By this disgraceful act of racial 
discrimination the United States 
forfeits its claim to world leader- 
ship.” The West African Pilot said 
the incident showed the United 
States to be “a country with a com- 
pletely bankrupt racial policy, a 
country which still lives in the dark 
ages.” 

This reaction, more than any- 
thing else, convinced the State De- 
partment and the White House that 
an all-out effort was needed to pre- 
vent such incidents from hampering 
the country’s foreign policy. In 
April, President Kennedy wrote let- 
ters to the governors of Maryland 
and six other eastern states citing 
“the need to assure friendly and 
dignified receptions” for foreign dip- 
lomats. Then, on April 27, the same 
day the President talked with Dr. 
Fitzjohn at the White House, Duke 
presided over a meeting at the State 
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Department with representatives of 
the governors of seventeen states. 
The speakers included Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs 
G. Mennen Williams and Frederick 
G. Dutton, special assistant to the 
President. Sanjuan made a special 
plea for effort in “the first concentric 
circle of difficulty”—the states of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Delaware. “We 
can’t say ‘You are O.K. in Washing- 
ton, but watch out when you cross 
Key Bridge because that is enemy 
territory.” ” 


A Leopard-Skin Crown 


During the summer the situation 
seemed to be getting worse rather 
than better in Maryland. In a short 
period, four African diplomats were 
denied service at Route 40 restau- 
rants. 

On June 26, Ambassador Adam 
Malick Sow of Chad, who had been 
representing his country at the U.N., 
was driving to Washington to pre- 
sent his credentials to President 
Kennedy. Near Edgewood he stopped 
for gas and entered the Bonnie Brae 
Diner to get a cup of coffee. He was 
told that the diner does not serve 
Negroes. Mr. Sow identified himself 
through his interpreter, but the 
counterman said that made no dif- 
ference. The next day the diplomat 
filed a strong protest with Duke at 
the State Department. In rapid suc- 
cession similar incidents occurred 
involving diplomats from Niger, 
Cameroon, and Togo. 

Early in July, Governor J. Mil- 
lard Tawes of Maryland, under 
heavy pressure from the White 
House, publicly apologized to the 
four ambassadors. He called on “ev- 
ery Marylander to think this matter 
through and place his nation’s in- 
terest above his personal prefer- 
ence.” 

In August, the State Department 
sent another letter of protest to 
Howard Johnson's. This time the 
incident involved not a diplomat 
but an American Negro from White 
Plains, New York, who had been de- 
nied service at the chain's restau- 
rant in Salisbury, Maryland. When 
questions were raised about the 
State Department’s intervention in 
a case involving an American citi- 
zen, Secretary of State Rusk told the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors: “Let me say with a Georgian 


accent that we cannot solve this 
problem if it requires a diplomatic 
passport to claim the normal rights 
of an American citizen.” 


HE SECRETARY'S WORDS were un- 
derlined by an incident that 
took place in Baltimore on August 
22. A man dressed in a maroon robe 
and leopard-skin crown, accom- 


_ panied by two aides in cutaways and 


top hats, entered one of Baltimore's 
finest restaurants, which, like most 
others in the city, does not serve 
Negroes. However, when the mag- 
nificently robed patron was identi- 
fied as finance minister of “Goban,” 
the headwaiter politely ushered 
them to a table where they had 
highballs and soup before departing 
in a limousine. It turned out that 
the elegant gentlemen from “Goban” 
were actually three newspapermen 
from the Baltimore Afro-American. 
Three days later, the paper an- 
nounced that the stunt had been 
carried out to expose the “hypoc- 
risy” of the concern over service 
to African diplomats: 

“By the simple process of putting 
on a few rented clothes and mum- 
bling gibberish, [the newspapermen] 
were transformed into men of dis- 
tinction, who received the red carpet 
treatment at restaurants which 


wouldn't have given them a drink 
of water if they had entered as col- 
ored Americans. 

“We ask ourselves, if they were 
good enough to be served as im- 
postors, why aren't they good enough 
to be served under their rightful 
names?” 

When asked for his reaction, 
Duke is reported to have called the 
stunt a “great show,” exposing a 
“ridiculous system.” 


Se SAME POINT was made two 
weeks later by one of the most 
serious racial incidents in recent 
Maryland history. On September 5, 
three Philadelphia Negroes and a 
white woman were driving back 


from Washington and stopped off 
at the Bar-H Chuckhouse on Route 
40 near Northeast, Maryland. They 
were refused service and when they 
declined to leave, state troopers 
read them the state trespass law and 
packed them off to jail. For the 
next seventeen days the three Ne. 
groes carried on a hunger strike, 
refusing to co-operate in any way 
with their captors and turning down 
offers of legal aid. 

After thirteen days of fasting, 
they were sent to a state mental in- 
stitution for a checkup. “Anybody 
that will not eat and won't stand 
up in court and plead acts like a 
mental case to me,” said the Cecil 
County sheriff. But the hospital sent 
them back the next day, certifying 
them sane. Finally, on September 
22, the trio were brought to trial at 


the Cecil County courthouse in | 


Elkton and given suspended fines of 
fifty dollars. 

The employer of one of the three 
Negroes wrote a letter to Governor 
Tawes noting that when African 
diplomats were involved in a similar 
incident, “everything was smoothed 
over; but an American is given 
worse treatment than an African.” 


An Unprecedented Request 


Meanwhile, an important decision 
had been made in Washington. On 
September 13 Sanjuan appeared be- 
fore Maryland’s Legislative Council. 

“Your state is getting an unde. 
served reputation for backwardness,” 
he told the legislators, “because the 
law in Maryland permits discrim- 
ination in places of public accom 
modation.” The State Department, 
he said, urged the legislature to pass 
a bill ending such discrimination in 
hotels, restaurants, and other public 
accommodations. 

“Before some of you start wonder 
ing,” he went on, “why the Depart 
meni of State is interested in what 
may appear to some to be an it 
ternal matter within the State ol 
Maryland, let me beg you to con 
sider this rather as a request by the 
Department of State for the assist 
ance of the State of Maryland in 
insuring the success of the foreign 
policy of the United States. . . . Give 
us the weapons to conduct this wa! 
of human dignity.” 

State Department officials said the 
appeal broke a long-time tradition 
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of not intervening on local or state 
issues. It immediately drew an at- 
tack from Republican Senator 
John Marshall Butler of Maryland. 
“This is not the business of the 
Federal government,” he said. “If 
the Federal government is going to 
go around policing everybody, I 
think they are getting away from 
the American system as I know it.” 

But the Federal campaign con- 
tinued. From the White House came 
the announcement of “an intensive 
community-level effort” by Federai 
oficials to end racial discrimination 
in Maryland. A few days later, John 
Y. Yoshino, an official of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, was  as- 
signed by the White House to work 
with Douglas Sands, executive sec- 
retary of the Maryland Commission 
on Interracial Problems and Rela- 
tions, visiting restaurant owners on 
Route 40. 

After two weeks on the road, the 
team reported little progress. All 
the owners mentioned their fears 
that integration would cost them 
money in a community where seg- 
regation is the pattern in public 
accommodations. To meet this argu- 
ment, the Federal officials decided 
to take their case to the communities 
in a series of meetings throughout 
the state. The first, held on Septem- 
ber 25 at the officers club at Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds, supplied 250 
citizens of Harford and Cecil Coun- 
ties with a full menu of soup, chick- 
en, and six speakers. The audience 
responded with polite applause. 


Between North and South 


While the community-level cam- 
paign for voluntary integration went 
on, Federal officials continued to 
bring pressure for passage of a pub- 
lic-accommodations bill. “Some peo- 
ple keep suggesting a kind of ‘Dun- 
can Hines’ list of restaurants for 
foreign diplomats,” Sanjuan_ ex- 
plained. “But we wouldn’t be fool- 
ing anybody that way. A law is 
the only answer.” 

But here the State Department 
had to come to grips with the prob- 
lems presented by the curiously di- 
vided personality of Maryland. Even 
those who remember that the Mason- 
Dixon Line runs along the Penn- 
sylvania-Maryland border have dif- 
ficulty understanding the _ state. 
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Maryland has been described as “the 
gateway to the South” and as “a 
Southern state looking North.” It is 
torn between its tobacco-raising and 
horse-breeding past and its indus- 
trial present, between the “new” 
Baltimore, rebuilding with an am- 
bitious urban-renewal program, and 
the Eastern Shore and southern 
Maryland, some of whose little oys- 
tering towns have not changed much 
in 150 years. 

Baltimore was the first city to de- 
segregate its schools under the Su- 
preme Court's 1954 decision, and the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission re- 
ported last week that it is the only 
city to have fully met the Court’s 
challenge. Parks, public swimming 
pools, busses, taxis, theaters and con- 
cert halls, and most hotels are also 
integrated. 

But the Eastern Shore, the penin- 
sula between the Chesapeake Bay 
and the ocean, seems in many ways 
closer to backwoods Mississippi than 
to Baltimore. School segregation per- 
sists in seven of the shore’s nine coun- 
ties. Movie theaters maintain sepa- 
rate entrances and reserve balcony 
seats for Negroes. In the five coun- 
ties that make up what is called 
southern Maryland the situation is 
not significantly different from that 
of the Eastern Shore. 

The same split, between Baltimore 
and the suburban areas of Washing- 
ton on the one hand and the Eastern 
Shore and southern Maryland on 
the other, is reflected in the legisla- 
ture. Over the years the grossly over- 
represented rural bloc and timid 
city legislators have stifled  civil- 


rights legislation. Only sheer ridi- 
cule made the legislature ratify the 
Fourteenth Amendment in 1959, 
ninety-one years late and the forty- 
sixth state to do so. This same coali- 
tion is expected to block any efforts 
this year or in the near future to 
pass a public-accommodations bill. 
Similar bills introduced in the last 
three years have been killed in com- 
mittee. 

The chances of passing a bill are 
further hampered by a system that 
annually alternates three-month gen- 
eral legislative sessions with one- 
month short sessions at which only 
state-wide or “emergency” legislation 
can be introduced. In next year’s 
short session, a single county can 
kill any bill by exempting itself 
under the tradition of legislative 
courtesy. 

The only chance of passing a bill 
lies in strong support from Governor 
Tawes. But the governor, who faces 
a tough re-election battle next year, 
has backed away from the issue. 
Earlier this month, under heavy pres- 
sure from religious, labor, and com- 
munity groups in the state, he luke- 
warmly endorsed a bill “in princi- 
ple.” But the next day he said “it 
would be much better if they [the 
diplomats] would stop at places with 
an open door policy.” State Depart- 
ment officials are not optimistic 
about help from Annapolis. 

“But we're not giving up,” says 
Pedro Sanjuan. “We're going to open 
that road for everybody yet. We may 
have to run an airlift into Berlin 
again, but we're not going to run 
one into Washington.” 
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torytelling—the delight of 
the young since earliest 
time—holds a new magic 
for the new generation. 
Through the looking glass of tele- 
vision, children enter a world of 
make-believe with Pip the Piper, 
Captain Kangaroo, Kukla and 
Ollie, Lamb Chop and Charlie 
Horse, among other creatures of 
fancy ; and then face the real world 
of such programs as “American 
Newsstand,” “1,2,3-Go!” “Watch 
Mr. Wizard,” “On Your Mark,” 
“The Twentieth Century,” and 
“Expedition!” They first glimpse— 
then join grownups in watching— 
family entertainment, news, and 
documentary programs. 

A lively exposure to ideas— 
once limited to formal teaching 
or the conversation of educated 
parents—can now be part of the 
home environment of children of 
every background. Teachers say 
that, compared to pre-television 
youngsters, today’s children en- 
tering school are better informed, 
have larger vocabularies. And 
librarians say that. today’s pupils 
borrow more books. 

The right balance of entertain- 
ment and information varies for 
each age and for each individual. 
Television, the versatile story- 
teller, continues to develop its 
repertoire—in children’s shows, 
news, adventure . . . science, his- 
tory, politics . . . music, drama, 
sports. Parents arid teachers, the 
most important storytellers, can 
help youngsters choose programs 
and form a pattern of viewing 
most enjoyable and rewarding for 
the individual child. 
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of Special Interest . . . 
In November 


“Little Lost Sheep” 

Hans Conried and Arlene Francis 
in an original comedy. 

Wednesday, November 1 (10-11 PM) 


“Al Smith” 

Biographical study of The Happy Warrior. 
Sunday, November 5 (6-6:30 PM) 

“Danny Kaye Show” 

Monday, November 6 (9-10 PM) 
“Moment of Decision” 

Fred Astaire and Maureen O'Sullivan 

in a drama of suspense. 

Tuesday, November 7 (10-11 PM) 


“The Charity Bandits” 
Documentary drama on fraudulent charities. 
Wednesday, November 8 (10-11 PM) 


‘Anima e Corpo” 

Cavalieri’s Oratorio. St. Cecelia choir and 
orchestra from Rome’s Chiesa Nuova. 
Sunday, November 12 (10-10:30 AM) 


“The Face of Spain” 

Chet Huntley reports on life in Spain. 
Tuesday, November 14 (10-11 PM) 
“Close-Up!” 

Two-part study of Berlin and East Germany. 
Tuesday, November 14, 28. (10:30-11 PM) 


“Vincent Van Gogh: A Self-Portrait” 
Paintings, drawings, and mises en scene 
from Van Gogh’s life. 

Friday, November 17 (9:30-10:30 PM) 
“Valley of Shangri-La” 

Isolated mountain kingdom in Kashmir. 
Monday, November 20 (7-7:30 PM) 


“An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving” 
Holiday moods of past times recalled in 
music, dance, and literature. 

Tuesday, November 21 (10-11 PM) 


Thanksgiving Day Parades 

Thursday, November 23 (10:30 AM-12) 
“General Ulysses S. Grant” 

A Prosect 20 historical essay. 

Friday, November 24 (8:30-9 PM) 


“Crossing the Threshold” 
Diary of a hypothetical flight in orbit. 
Friday, November 24, (9-10:30 PM) 


“Victoria Regina” 
Julie Harris and James Donald star. 
Thursday, November 30 (9:30-11 PM) 
Regularly Scheduled 
Mon.-Fri.: | CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM: 
Modern Algebra 
American Government 
Col* EGE OF THE AIR: 
The New Biology 
Mondays: Expepirion! 
Wednesdays: Davip BrinkLey'’s JoURNAL 
Thursdays: CBS Reports 
Fridays: EYEWITNESS 
FRANK McGee's 
Here & Now 
UPppate 
ACCENT 
Ask WASHINGTON 
CAMERA THREE 
WASHINGTON CONVERSATION 
Directions "62 
ADLAI STeVENSON REPORTS/ 
IssURS AND ANSWERS 
PATTERNS IN Music 
Wispom 
Cnet HUNTLEY REPORTING 
THe Twentiern Century 
Meer THe Press 
1, 2, 3—Go! 
Watt Disney's WonpDeRFUL 
Worn or Coton 


Note: Times (EST), 
subject to change. 


S ome Television Programs 


Saturdays: 


Sundays: 


rams, titles, and casts are 
consult local letings, 


Television Information Office 
666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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The New Wave 
And the Old Rock 


MICHAEL A. ROEMER 


— ART FORM is continually 
threatened by its own vocabu- 
lary. Initially forged by the impact 
of experience, a vocabulary soon 
loses its pertinence and becomes a 
collection of empty phrases. Only by 
returning to life itself, by continual- 
ly re-creating his imagery, can the 
artist preserve the vitality of his 
work. So we find painters and poets 
shedding style after style, breaking 
down their own forms to confront 
again the reality of experience. 

When an entire industry — has 
evolved around a medium of expres- 
sion, as it has around the motion 
picture, this return to experience be- 
comes at once more obviously neces- 
sary and more dithcult. By force of 
economic necessity, a way of doing 
things becomes established—a way ot 
writing, directing, acting, lighting, 
and photographing a story which has 
proved adequate in the past and 
which is modified only slightly with 
time, Writers, directors, actors, and 
cameramen fall into routine pro- 
eecures and their work is derived 
from other films rather than trom 
life. 

During the past ten years the eco 
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nomic foundations of the American 
film industry have changed and 


1950. In the same period, average 
weekly attendance has dropped from 
sixty million to 43.5 million. Except 
in the field of distribution, the ma- 
jor companies have lost much of 
their hold, independent «production 
units have mushroomed, and art 
theaters specializing in foreign films 
have sprung up in most lange cities 

Yet none of this has produced a 
substantial change in the American 
film. A decade of crisis has made the 
industry fearful and conservative: it 
has responded to the challenge of a 
shrinking market with wider screens 
and 


bigger budgets 


Whenever 


larger casts, 


longer STOPICS possible 
producers purchase a hit play or a 
best-selling novel, conceived and pre 
tested in another medium, which ts 
turned over to a screenwriter for 
adaptation, This process of transla 
tion invariably remeves such contact 
as it may have had with reality, But 
even given an authentic screenplay 
close to experience and conceived in 


the medium, present methods of pro 





You Can Introduce 
Your Friends to 
THE REPORTER 


Mase of us like to share with our 
friends our discoveries of new 
things we particularly enjoy— 
good books, a fine movie or play, 
an excellent restaurant. 


Wy not share THE REPORTER, 
too? If you enjoy reading THE 
REPORTER, surely your friends 
will like it. 


A nd we'll be glad to help by send- 
ing your friends a free copy of 
THE REPORTER. Just write 
their names and addresses below, 
mail the list to us, and we shall 
send each of them a free copy 
with your compliments. If you 
have more names, simply list 
them on an extra sheet. 
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duction inevitably drain it of all 
originality. 

Years of routine, perfected tech- 
niques, and a high degree of estab- 
lished skill in every department of 
film-making all conspire against it. 
From casting to makeup to the 
movement of the camera, a monstrous 
if unintended predictability crushes 
all life and spontaneity out of the 


- story. Even a strong director is help- 


less against the huge impersonal ma- 
chinery. The channels have been 
set up too long and too well; his 
vision is trapped into standardized 
images; the living moment cannot 
survive the processes of the industry. 


Tr Is AGAINST this background that 

some recent films from Europe 
assume a special significance. The 
New Wave in France deliberately 
turned away from the methods of 
the French industry. The young men 
who made The Four Hundred 
Blows, Breathless, The Cousins, and 
Games of Love abandoned the rules 
of professional moviemaking. Their 
screenplays are loose and haphazard; 
one scene does not dovetail neatly 
into the next to advance the action; 
the camera work is often spotty and 
occasionally amateurish, the meth- 
ods of production unorthodox and 
inefficient. 

There is no virtue in any of this 
except as it permits life to reappear 
on the French screen. By sticking to 
their own admittedly limited experi- 
ence, by stubbornly and sometimes 
foolishly resisting established rou- 
tines, the New Wave men have en- 
dowed their best films with a fresh- 
ness and spontaneity that is totally 
absent from our own pictures. Breath- 
less has no real structure; its nihilism 
is shallow; the protagonists—particu- 
larly that very odd American girl 
who hawks the Herald Tribune and 
consorts with gangsters—are improba- 
ble; the plot is essentially that of a 
Hollywood B picture transposed to 
a Paris locale. But the physical de- 
tail is observed with a fresh eye, and 
the editing with its jagged discon- 
tinuity captures the meaningless and 
dissociated existence of the young 
couple. 

Unlike the work of Kurosawa, 
Dreyer, and Fellini, the New Wave 
films are not the product of a sus- 
tained original vision. They pale in 
comparison with Vigo’s Zero for 
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Conduct (1933), Renoir’s A Day in 
the Country (1939), or Bresson’s 4 
Man Escaped (1956), to mention 
only three French films that opened 
up entirely new ways of seeing real- 
ity. Their freshness is largely the 
product of going out on ‘location 
with a cast, a camera, and an open 
mind—unencumbered by a conven- 
tional script, a huge crew, and the 
mountainous human and technical 
paraphernalia that isolate every 
American production unit, whether 
shooting in a New York slum or an 
African village, from the reality of 
experience. 

It is this simple achievement of 
the New Wave films that makes 
them significant for the American 
industry. Their success has demon- 
strated that a large international 
market exists for low-budget ven- 
tures like The Four Hundred Blows 
or the British Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning. A sizable section 
of the very audience that has aban- 
doned the American neighborhood 
theaters is now crowding the art 
theaters. It would be foolish to as- 
sume that they are looking for art. 
They are primarily looking for in- 
telligent entertainment, for stories 
and people they can believe in, for 
a more sophisticated vision of life. 
They prefer foreign films with their 
modest budgets and unfamiliar casts 
to the ambitious projects of Holly- 
wood. 


HE SITUATION confronting the 

American film industry is not un- 
like that which Detroit had to face 
in the late 1950’s. An increasing 
number of Americans were buying 
cheaper and smaller European cars; 
but it took the automobile manufac- 
turers several years to acknowledge 
the new market and to venture into 
a competitive product. The motion- 
picture industry has not as yet ac- 
knowledged the existence of a ce- 
mand for low-cost films that make 
up in freshness and sophistication 
what they lack in scope and Cinema- 
Scope. 

Over the years a trickle of such 
films has indeed been produced 
in America, but with a very few ex- 
ceptions they were made outside 
the industry. Of the handful actu- 
ally financed and distributed by 
major companies, the most impor- 
tant as well as the most success{ul 
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announces one of the outstanding publishing events of 1961: 
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These are but some of the 21 subjects 
that will arouse controversy among the 
cognoscenti throughout the world: 


THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is designed for men and women 
who value good reading and appreciate the arts. Martin Mayer 
writing in ‘Esquire’ recently called it ‘One of the great institutions 
of the civilized world’. Some 60 works from the world’s presses are 
reviewed each week by well-known scholars and men of letters. A 
review in the ‘T.L.S.’ is always worth reading—and so, usually 
is the book. 


Now, to readers of The Reporter comes this special introductory 
offer of a FREE bonus copy of ‘EUROPEAN EXCHANGES’ with every new 
subscription to THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

Please use the order form below. The ‘EUROPEAN EXCHANGES’ 
Number will be mailed to you from New York; your subscription 
(52 issues a year) direct from London, and there are special reduced 
rates for Gift Subscriptions.-(Please see below). 





The nature and place of criticism 


The relationship between East and 
West German literature 


Reception of the French ‘new novel’ 
abroad 


What the Russians are writing about 
and what they would like to write 
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Literature in a well-adjusted society 
(Scandinavia) 


Return to the 1920s, with particular 
reference to German literature, art 
and music since 1945 
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To: THE TIMES, LONDON, INC., 25 EAST 54th STREET, 
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was Paddy Chayefsky’s Marty (1955). 

This apparently modest and un- 
assuming picture broke every rule 
of the industry. The story, derived 
from a television play, was plotless 
in the conventional sense of the 
word. The courtship of two lonely 
people was developed in a series of 
very simple scenes, set in a featureless 
section of the Bronx. The cast was 
unknown and wholly without glam- 
or, the photography undistinguished, 
the vast resources of the medium left 
unexplored. But in spite of the ab- 
sence of physical action, spectacle, 
and stars, the film had a profound 
impact upon audiences—an impact 
that deserves to be analyzed. 

In part it derived from the presen- 
tation of recognizable Americans in 
a familiar situation; from the widely 
experienced loneliness that pervaded 
the film as it does urban life; from 
the subtle balance of humor and 
sympathy that kept the scenes from 
teetering into self-pity while preserv- 
ing the characters from ridicule. But 
the real impact and the originality 
of Marty sprang from its appeal to 
sensibilities in the audience that 
most pictures ignore entirely. 

We bring to every human situa- 
tion, whether it be a business meet- 
ing or an evening with friends, a 
social and psychological awareness 
which helps us, quickly and often 
on the basis of apparently insignifi- 
cant evidence, to comprehend com- 
plex motivations and relationships. 
This awareness is not limited to the 
educated or the gifted; it is devel- 
oped to a remarkable degree among 
most of us and serves as a depend- 
able guide to the feelings and 
thoughts of others. This awareness 
—far more delicately attuned than 
most of our sensibilities—has not 
often been called into play by the 
arts, for it is predicated upon a more 
total and immediate experience 
than can be provided by literature 
and the theater with their depend- 
ence on the word, or the fine arts 
with their dependence on the image. 
The film, however, renders a human 
situation with enough totality and 
immediacy for these sensibilities to 
be called into play. 

On the printed page or on the 
stage the following dialogue, spoken 
at the dance hall during the first 
meeting between Marty and the girl, 
would require amplification: 


Tue Girt: I’m twenty-nine years 
old. How old are you? 

Marty: Thirty-six. 

On the screen, however, it in- 
stantly conveyed feelings of hesita- 
tion, anxiousness, hope, and relief 
that created a strong sense of em- 
pathy and participation. 

The entire picture had an inti- 
mate quality that is the proper 


-domain of the medium quite as 


much as are scope and physical ac- 
tion. The dialogue at its best was not 
a direct display of feeling, as it is in 
most films, but symptomatic of feel- 
ings, as it is in life itself. Feelings 
were rendered in nuances of tone 
and gesture, out of our subtle and 


immediate comprehension of a given 
human situation. 

Marty was by no means the first 
sustained effort to explore this area 
of experience. Pictures like the Brit- 
ish Brief Encounter (1945) and the 
French Devil in the Flesh (1947) 
pointed the way. But Marty was the 
first film produced by the American 
industry, after a long period of 
phantasmagoria, that actually ren- 
dered the reality of an American 
experience. 

Its success was legendary. On a 
production budget of $350,000, 
United Artists grossed $3 million in 
the States and almost half as much 
again abroad. The picture won four 
Academy Awards. The industry im- 
mediately purchased a rash of success- 
ful television playsand produced them 


on relatively low budgets. When 
none of these (Patterns, Edge of the 
City, Twelve Angry Men) met with 
great finanical rewards—for the very 
good reason that none of them had 
the qualities of Marty—the produc- 
tion of intimate stories at low cost 
was abandoned as an unpromising 
experiment. Chayefsky’s own subse- 
quent efforts (The Bachelor Party, 
The Goddess, and Middle of the 
Night) seemed to confirm the theory 
that Marty was an inexplicable and 
unique exception to industry rules. 
Today the word among captains 
of the industry is that you either 
spend millions on a big story or 
stay under $200,000 to produce a 
B picture—a story of violence and 
sex that can be shown widely as a 
second feature or presented on a 
first-run basis in the so-called ex- 
ploitation houses. 


HANDFUL of low-budget films con- 

tinue to be produced outside the 
industry, but with one or two ex- 
ceptions they have failed to find an 
audience. Unlike the New Wave 
pictures, which have the financial! 
and technical resources of the French 
industry at their disposal, they are 
made by well-intentioned and cou- 
rageous individuals without any sup- 
port whatever. As a result they either 
tend to stray into the realm of the 
arty, where effects and abstractions 
fail to make up for the essential 
absence of life (Stanley Kubrik’s Fea: 
and Desire, Hans Richter’s Dreams 
That Money Can Buy), or limit 
themselves to the documentary, 
where character and story are get 
erally subordinated to the random 
observation of life and no real in- 
tensity of feeling or experience are 
achieved. 

A striking exception was The 
Quiet One (1949). Among the finest 
films made in America since the 
war, this story of a Negro boy alone 
in the ferocious labyrinth of the 
city was so closely and freshly ob 
served that the flatness of the doc 
ument was transformed into the 
three-dimensionality of art. Men 
tion must also be made of Shadows 
(1961), an almost improvised film 
that is currently drawing large audi- 
ences in Europe. Set in_ the 
margin of our society where black 
and white meet, it has the 
characteristic faults of the New 
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COMPUTERS AND COMMON SENSE 
The Myth of Thinking Machines 


by Mortimer Taube. Can a machine out-think a man? Are the 
highly touted and often strictly theoretical new computers actu- 
ally part of a phenomenon analogous to “the Emperor’s New 
Clothes”? Dr. Taube, himself an experienced worker in the field, 
exposes the shortcomings of the mechanical brain; applies rig- 
orous criticism to the evidence that machines will shortly be 
able to function with complete human intelligence; and takes an 
important scientific view of the whole field of cybernetics and its 
emphasis on man-machine identity. $3.75 


THE MAKING OF 
THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


by Bryce Wood. A former member of the State Department docu- 
ments the development of our Latin-American policies from 1926 
to 1943 with previously unpublished material from State Depart- 
ment and presidential archives. He includes new information 
on the oil controversies with Bolivia, Mexico and Venezuela; the 
extent of Latin-American support in World War II; and the 
factors affecting post-war application of the Good Neighbor 
policy. “Important because of the light which it casts on the 
Castro type of problem. ..”— PROFESSOR WILLIAM T. FOX, Jnsti- 
tute of War and Peace Studies. $7.50 


BARGAINING IN 
GRIEVANCE SETTLEMENT 


by James W. Kuhn. Grievance handling is the most important 
part of collective bargaining in industry today — the judicially 
sanctioned method for solving disputes over work pace, seniority, 
piece rates, etc. In this major appraisal of day-to-day practice, 
Professor Kuhn explores the successes, failures and varying pat- 
terns of grievance handling; and examines whether it is, in fact 
as well as theory, a completely adequate, acceptable means of 
settling all disputes that arise during the life of a contract. $4.50 


FROM MIASMAS TO MOLECULES 


by W. Barry Wood, Jr., M.D. By outlining the fascinating story 
of how a single disease, diphtheria, was first feared, then studied, 
and finally conquered, Dr. Wood shows that the revolutionary 
advances in medicine pose new and difficult problems for the 
modern physician and the society he serves. Both the strengths 
and weaknesses of the “new medicine”—the decreasing intimacy 
of the doctor-patient relationship; the rising cost of health serv- 
ices; and the gap between medical researcher and clinician — 
are illustrated and constructively discussed. $3.00 


If there is no bookseller near you, these important books 
may be ordered directly from the publisher. We would also 
be happy to send you our new catalog of quality and schol- 
arly paperbacks. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 





THE REPORTER Puzzle 
No. 42 


Acrostickler 
by HENRY ALLEN 


7 663(Ciw199')ss215 356 Ss«*i BT 
"Welcome, kindred glooms! Congenial__, 
hail!l’’ Thomson, The Seasons. 


TR PH WW ws 

133 140 Self-propelling. 

JT wm RW si 
**O, mighty-mouth’d ______. of _—sihaer- 


monies,... Milton, @ name to resound 
for ages.’’ Tennyson, “Milton.” 


9 156 223 80 
First name of Superman's girl friend. 


“3 7 0 FO. 1 @ 
A container frequently used at breakfast. 


68 191 128 219 

"Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 
Which, like unruly children, make their__ 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal 
weight." Shakespeare, Richard II. 


147 «77 «(14 «641 «173196105 
116 185 139 195 


Done after another thing ond operating 
retroactively. (2,4,5) (Lat.) 


‘Tio 14 Yo 137 210 
Father-in law of Jacob. 


19 «87 1 171 +53 

The lew “renders men , in- 
quisitive, dextrous, prompt in attack, 
ready in defence, full of resources...”’ 
Burke, ‘“‘Spewch on Conciliation with 
America."" 


6) 221 66 146 «(158 
A Brazilian dance of African origin. 


727i 203 217 75 5 23 
73 «Yor 207 
Neighbor of the Acrostician. (5,6) 


753 213 205 #4135 «#163 


109 55 167 Teo 
Small South American plant with emetic 
properties. 


179 103 13 149 #165 201 117 


175 


Easily aroused. 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Eech crossword definition con- 


teins two clues. One is a conven- 
tional synonym; the other a pun, ana- 


grom, or play on words. 


2) Letters from the acrostic should 
be tronsferred to the corresponding 
squeres in the crossword, ond vice 


versa. 


3) The initio! letters of the correct 
words in the ocrostic will, when read 
down, spell out the nome of a promi- 
nent verson: the acrosticien. 
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Across 


. All about Big Rob in Chap Il 


and all about books. 


. Shields from tropic tones. 
. Voiceless speech sound in 


Russ, Urdu, Hindu, and other 
languages. 


. N. M. pueblo Indian locks as 


if it were the label on our 
universe catalogued with 
others. (Alt. sp.) 

. Something brought to light 
when the axe lops it off. 

. Lord Ellenborough’s report 
when he captured Scinde, 
whereby he confessed his guilt. 

. The correct title of the 
Acrostician. 

. Take up fifty as is; you'll get 
a plant. 

. A legal excuse not taken out 
of libation. 

. A capital confusion found in 
pairs. 

. The mold is part net. 

. Indian tobacco for example 
found in any garden but not 
ever found red in a boiled 
flounder. 

. Double exclamation made with 
the hood when not spread. 

. You 3 am; he is 
in an area where | serve as one 
of the articles. 

. “tt ain't 
to rain and lye! 

. A peruser ruins me with extras. 


sol’’ Bad cess 


. A capitel grows a seasonc! 


vegetable. (8,7) 
Fat boy in the comics but not 


 @ bed duck. 
. A Turk, not a footstool. 
. This kind of horse or dog can 


cause quite a scare. 


- Titled persons who give al- 


legiance to the Acrostician. 


. The Tabard and the George, 


perhaps, but all taverns. 
If sad politician changes, 
they're petrified! 


. A predicated term is no poor 


tip for this. 


. Give all six a ruby to put under 


the arm. 


. The Frenchman is the typical 


loved one of old. 
Found out in the eye and up in 
the lip. 


. It's nonsense in the pane when 


it’s capable of changing shape. 


. A CSA soldier becomes more 


staid when he gets sore. 


- A mass of land in Southeast 


Asia. 


. He is over, about, and in this 


place with her excellency. 


. Aral Sea dried up might be 


winged to fly up. 
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Wave as well as its virtues. The best 
scenes have an unpredictable and 
spontaneous quality; watching them, 
one has the sense, so rare in our 
cinema and so essential to any real 
achievement, that the action is ac- 
tually unfolding before us, obeying 
no law but that of its own momen- 
tum. Despite the absence of struc- 
ture, character development, and 
sustaining vision, the detail of the 
experience is often real, 

With a few exceptions, the films 
that have been produced outside the 
industry—generally on a shoestring, 
mostly by nonunion crews, often 
with amateur casts and inadequate 
equipment—present the sad spectacle 
not of deliberate innovation and 
courageous departure from the 
norms of the industry but of woeful 
inexperience. Understandably, there 
is no audience for such efforts. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that 
the low-budget feature, produced if 
not entirely within the industry at 
least with industry support, offers 
some hope of revitalizing the Ameri- 
can film—and of shoring up an 
eroding market. 

So much has been lost in vigor, 
in spontaneity, in the capacity 
to observe what actually happens. 
To take only one example: our pic- 
tures today display an almost total 
lack of sensory feeling—the most di- 
rect and effective way of creating 
empathy in an audience. Chaplin 
sitting down on a hypodermic needle 
in the lair of a dope fiend, the 
dipped hair that falls onto the lips 
of Dreyer’s St. Joan as the prison 
barber prepares her for execution, 
the tactile sense of skin and mate- 
rials, the kinesthetic effect of motion 
followed closely—all these are a di- 
rect communication of experience. 
In their place we have little more 
than formalized violence, antiseptic 
sexuality, and a camera that dollies 
along predictable tracks—impervious 
to any motion but its own. 

As with the physical, so with all 
modes of reality. We must regain 
for the medium its pristine vision, 
its freedom of form, its capacity to 
explore not only the vast but the 
intimate, its special affinity for com- 
plexity and change, for the spon- 
taneity of each moment—so that 
the images on an American screen 
will once again move us by rendering 
‘he reality of our experience. 
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NINE BASIC ARTS 
By Paul Weiss, author of The World of Art 


Works of art are imaginatively discussed in terms of the individual reality 
each creates in its medium. Through an informal, incisive narrative, the inter- 
nationally noted philosopher considers the arts—architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, fiction, poetry, theatre, dance—from the standpoints of the prac- 
titioner, spectator, and critic. 


BENEDETTO CROCE 
Philosopher of Art and Literary Critic 
By Gian N. G. Orsini 


The first thorough study of one of the most important critics of modern time. 
The author, thoroughly conversant with Croce’s work, was once personally 
acquainted with him. Included are biographical notes and bibliography. 
“An excellent book—well organized, completely documented, objective yet 
sympathetic.”—Sir Hervert Reap $19.00 


OBSERVATIONS BY HENRI PEYRE 
On Life, Literature, and Learning in America 


In the grand tradition of de Tocqueville, these urbane, witty essays by a 
Yale professor and native Parisian survey the contemporary American scene, 
our image abroad, literary criticism, and education in America and France. 


$5.00 
WALT WHITMAN 
AS MAN, POET, AND LEGEND 
By Gay Wilson Allen 


WITH A CHECK LIST OF WHITMAN PUBLICATIONS 
1945-1960, by Evie Allison Allen 


Articles emphasize Whitman as a poet and separate legend from fact, manu- 
factured reputation from intrinsic literary merit. Included are fourteen never- 


before-published letters by friends of Whitman. [/lus. $6.50 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Method and Perspective 
Edited by Newton P. Stallknecht and Horst Frenz 


The first notable work to define the scope of comparative literature ‘and fix 
its objectives as a discipline. $7.00 


THE CRITICS AND THE BALLAD 


Readings selected and edited by MacEdward Leach and 
Tristram P. Coffin 


The great Anglo-American ballads—where they come from and how they 
changed-—discussed in this collection of articles drawn from widely-scattered 
journals and studies. Each essay, written by an internationally recognized 
authority, presents the latest ideas in the field that go far beyond amateur 
enthusiasm and entertainment. $5.95 


Please send me the following SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


books: Dept. 800, Carbondale, Illinois 
I have enclosed a check [) money order [) for 
(C0 neve pasic arts crveins OOD s$—-— —-—___. 





(CO seneverro croce $10.00 Name 


(CO omsenvations sy HENAI PeYREe $ 5.00 
Address 
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F agegee SPRING every year the heads 
of television tell us in glowing 
terms of the goodies in store for us 
the following season. With one eye 
(now permanently riveted) on the 
Fcc, they promise more and better 
service programming; with the other 
eye (roving) on the mass, they speak 
of new series that will brighten the 
hearths of twenty million homes. 

To a gratifying extent, they have 
kept their first promise: the public 
can be well informed, even at night. 
I should say especially on weekday 
nights, for I find now that Sunday 
television programming, which used 
to be called an intellectual ghetto, is 
neither intellectual nor a ghetto: it 
is a fixed, stale pattern of “serious” 
fare, coming to life only occasionally 
in NBC’s Invitation to Art and 
Du Pont Show of the Month, in 
CBS's Camera Three, Accent, and 
CBS-TV Views the Press, in Dr. Al- 
bert Burke’s A Way of Thinking, on 
Channel 5, or in Twentieth Century, 
again on CBS. I cannot think I am 
alone in being profoundly indifferent 
to youth forums, Washington con- 
versations, discussions, and Meet the 
Press. Nor, I am sorry to say, has 
Adlai Stevenson’s first “Report” 
promised new vitality. The trouble 
with important and responsible fig- 
ures like an ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations and a Secretary of State 
is that they cannot tell us all they 
know, and what they do tell us we 
know already. The same of course 
goes for most senators, excepting 
those who possess the courage of a 
Fulbright. I would in any case sug- 
gest that the broadcasters take a 
bold new look at Sunday and turn 
it upside down. 

As for those entertainment shows 
with the word “premiere” tacked on- 
to them, they are indistinguishable 
from the fare dished out for our pur- 
ported diversion for the last ten sea- 
sons. A series on a comic household 
maid called Hazel; a series on comic 
cops called Car 54, Where Are You?; 
a series on hospital life called Dr. 
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Kildare; a series on anybody called 
Bus Stop. What on earth made the 
planners and producers of these 
filmed concoctions think that they 
were new or different or better, or 
in any way added to the dimension 
of television or the experience of the 
viewer? And what of the really tal- 
ented people, like Steve Allen? His 
first show after a season’s absence was 
sprawling and primitive nonsense, 
and one can only hope that he knew 
it. So now we wait for David Brink- 
ley’s Journal on NBC; it had beiter 
be good. Meanwhile, let daytime re- 
viewers rejoice that Harry Reasoner 
and Mary Fickett bring humor, grace, 
and intelligence to Calendar at ten 
every morning on CBS. Somebody 
there figured out that women are 
people. 


—_ figured that out too, long ago. 
Much of the shock has gone out 
of Ghosts since the doctors learned 
how to cure syphilis, but in David 
Ross's good off-Broadway produc 
tion the fire in Mrs. Alving has 
by no means gone out. Her outcry, in 
Leueen MacGrath’s tense and ardent 
voice, against the hypocrisies of 
church and society, against the prison 
both had built around woman, still 
has the power to move. So, too, has 
the language Ibsen gave his charac- 
ters; strong and clear, with a for 
mality that gave feeling bounds 
against which it could strain. There 
is a world of difference between 
language and talk—the same distinc 
tion that exists between a Chip 
pendale chair and a block of wood. 


iy Purlie Victorious closes by the 
time you read this, it is for reasons 
that in no way diminish the talent 
of Ossie Davis, who both wrote this 
comedy and played its lead; he gave 
it all the prancing lines and glancing 
laughs that make up its better mo 
ments. But the play is by a Negro 
and about Negroes and whites, and 
many whites—even though they /iea! 
it is a rollicking swipe at all the 
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clichés of race and in no way somber 
or shocking—will not want to see it. 

Whites now know that they cannot 
laugh at Negroes, but they cannot 
really laugh with them either. They 
are caught both ways, and the dis- 
comfort is too acute to be deliberately 
sought after. Ossie Davis can laugh 
at Old White Cap’n and his bull 
whip, and groveling Negroes and 
turbaned mammies and _ illiterate 
maids, and it is splendid that he can. 
To many white people, however, this 
is less an entertainment than a lesson, 
learned through the mind and not 
yet through the heart. 

Can’t humor pierce this wall as 
well as anything? To a certain extent, 
of course. But something more is 
needed, and I still believe it is in the 
confrontation of a certain kind of 
Negro life and character—urban, edu- 
cated, and complex—with which the 
white can identify himself. The 
Negro, in short, must be his equal on 
stage as well as off, and if possible— 
because of the burden the Negro 
bears—his superior. 


I THE MUSICAL Sail Away, Noél 
Coward has done three notable 
things: He has given Elaine Stritch 
the rele of a cruise hostess which 
allows her marvelous comedy sense 
and rangy charm full rein; he has 
expressed what most of us feel about 
the rest of us abroad in “Why Do 
the Wrong People Travel?”; and he 
has drenched with his finest brand 
of venom what all but American 
parents think of American children 
in a savage romp called “The Little 
Ones’ ABC.” 

The fun in this otherwise undis- 
tinguished confection is mostly 
recognitive. Who has not known the 
horrible chaos of embarkation, the 
depressing passengers, the underfoot 
brats and their yanking mothers, the 
sun-deck languors, the tourist baits, 
and—always—the desperate gaiety of 
a Mimi Paragon—hostess, sheperd- 
€ss, mentor, stimulant, and—in this 
case at least—object of love? 


October 26, 1961 


Instant 


Laughter 


NAT HENTOFF 


—— are finding in records a 
quick and often lucrative sub- 
stitute for what used to be a long 
apprentice period in small neighbor- 
hood clubs, summer resorts, and stag 
dinners. With a moderately success- 
ful album, a young comic can now 
leap onto the circuit of arch supper 
clubs that includes New York’s Blue 
Angel, San Francisco’s hungry i, and 
Mr. Kelly’s in Chicago. In time, if 
the records keep selling, he may 
leave the night clubs for a more 
profitable “concert” tour, usually in 
company with a group of citybilly 
folk singers who soften work songs 
with bright smiles. On a plateau 
beyond the concert level is the 
Broadway theater; Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May reached it last season, 
and Mort Sahl is about to make a 
second attempt in January. Evi- 
dence of acceptance by the mass 
audience of record buyers can also 
help a comedian get into television; 
Bob Newhart has his own week- 
ly show this season for NBC on 
Wednesday nights. 


— the expanding market for 

young social satirists, not many 
of the records they have made can 
be even faintly recommended for 
adult consumers. Those looking for 
political irreverence will find little 
that can warrant a second turn on 
the machine. Mort Sahl has appar- 
ently been thrown badly off balance 
by the sight of his friends in power 
(The New Frontier, Reprise 5002), 
and sorely misses Mr. Eisenhower. 
Bob Newhart, Shelley Berman, and 
Jonathan Winters avoid _ politics 
altogether except in carefully pe- 
ripheral sorties, and Lenny Bruce 
seems to have worked himself en- 
tirely out of the realm of political 
satire into that of vintage anarchism. 
No American satirist, in fact, comes 
close to the British company of 
Beyond the Fringe, which is equally 
savage—and funny—in its caricatures 
of Prime Minister Macmillan and 
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Children of the 
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From the colorful past of his peo- 
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among them, John Joseph Ma- 
thews has created a truly epic 
history. The Civilization of the 
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African nationalist leaders. The al- 
bum of Beyond the Fringe (Parlo- 
phone 1145) can only be ordered 
through an English bookshop or 
through specialty record shops that 
import, but it is worth the trouble. 


” COMPARISON with the British 
guerrillas, our repertory troupes 
of deflators of public personages are 
distinctly bland. Two are now on 
record—the highly praised Comedy 
from the Second City (Mercury 
OCM 2201) and The Premise (Van- 
guard 9092). The former, alas, is not 
nearly so provocative on record as 
on stage. In its current Broadway 
run, Second City excels the semi- 
improvisers at the Premise in Green- 
wich Village in consistency and 
pungency of style. The latter troupe, 
however, is the more successful so 
far in album form. The Premise’s 
impression of the Susskind-Khru- 
shchev confrontation makes one re- 
gret that they had not had an oppor- 
tunity to prepare a version of the 
recent bibulous Susskind seminar on 
Frank Sinatra and the “rat pack.” 

One Second City performer is su- 
perb on record. Severn Darden (The 
Sound of My Own Voice and Other 
Noises, Mercury OCM 2202) reveals 
himself to be an uncommonly learn- 
ed young man who can construct 
hilarious non sequiturs that juggle 
references to pre-Socratic philoso- 
phers and quantum mechanics. Dar- 
den’s most brilliant invention in his 
first album is a lecture on free will 
and necessity, “or what would have 
happened to Oedipus if he had read 
the book before going on the 
journey.” 

Somewhat less intellectual than 
Mr. Darden but no less fanciful are 
two Canadian comedians, Johnny 
Wayne and Frank Shuster. They 
have collected twenty-two of their 
calmly mad interviews for ABC 
Radio's Flair in Selected Short Sub- 
jects (Columbia CL 1636). While 
not all are as risible as their creators 
intended, at least half may still seem 
funny to a host when he inflicts 
them on a captive audience of guests 
late in the evening. There is, for 
instance, an interview with a vam- 
pire who is aggrieved at the public 
image of his species: “We vampires 
are fun-loving people. . . . In a free 
world we can all be friends.” 

Louis Nye, a graduate of Steve 
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Allen’s television stock company for 
second bananas, is nearly as unpre- 
dictable as Wayne and Shuster. De- 
spite its title, Here’s Nye in Your 
Eye (United Artists UAL 4089) is 
considerably above average, particu- 
larly for its portrait of a sentimental 
Jewish newscaster who can barely 
get through the day’s dispatches 
without breaking down (“Have you 
heard what happened to the Staten 
Island ferry in the fog this morning? 
I can’t talk about it”). 

Another comedian who _ first 
gained a reputation on television 
and then tried records is Pat 
Harrington, the Guido Panzini of 
the Jack Paar show. Harrington is 
the only young comic—except for the 
totally déboutonné Lenny Bruce- 
who is occasionally brave enough to 
try dialect routines, and he is a mas- 
ter of that controversial art (Some 
Like It Hip, United Artists UAL 
4088). Harrington can also be sur- 
prisingly acidulous, as in his role of 
an anti-Catholic delegate to the 1960 
Democratic convention. (“Men, if 
you want to make love to your wile 
more than seven times a month, you 
won't vote for Kennedy.) Mr. Har- 
rington is quite diffuse in style, but 
he has a cold intelligence along with 
considerable technical skills, and he 
is certainly a man to watch—or 
rather, listen for. 


_— ONE COMIC whose best materi- 
al takes at least several hearings 
to pall—partly because it takes quite 
a while for the shock to wear off—is 
Lenny Bruce. Bruce's blistering style 


is somewhat inhibited when com- 
pressed into an album; many of the 
Yiddishisms ard the more explicit 
argot of the streets are omitted, but 
his fierce singularity does come 
through clearly. In Togetherness, 
subtitled I’m Not a Nut, Elect Me 
(Fantasy 7007), Bruce includes his 
remarkable account of a third-rate 
comedian’s disastrous odyssey into 4 
“class” booking at London’s Palladi- 
um, and in the process he provides 
a detailed primer of backstage ter 
minology and tensions in an amat 
ing range of idiomatic accents. 

Although few of these packages of 
instant laughter are worth sampling 
a second time at $4.98, they still are 
less traumatic than a_ night-club 
check—even if you have to mix your 
own whiskey sour. 
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PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDS 
NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME 

by James Baldwin, the most accomplished — 
indeed the most brilliant —- American Negro prose 
writer. Whether he is writing about the naiveté 


of northern whites, attitudes toward Negro 
sexuality, the terror of Africa on the rise, or his 
hours with Ingmar Bergman and his months with 
Nerman Mailer, or what the glory and agony 

of writing is really like, or Protestant 
homosexuality, Baldwin is precise, provocative, 
flashing with insight and daring. This new 
collection of his work is not for the faint-hearted 
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work. Publisher's Price $7.95. Yours For $1. 
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LOOKING AT PICTURES by Sir Kenneth Clark. One 
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what is probably the best example of an instruc- 
tive book on how to see a painting. A delight to 
read. Imported in limited quantity. Publisher's 
Price $10.00. Yours For $1. 


or for those who are easily upset by the 
unconventional. Publisher's Price $4.50. 
Yours For $1. 





ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great new reference 
book that is indispensable to anyone who reads 
and writes. A superbly made, 970-page etymo- 
logical dictionary with 20,000 entries. Publish- 
er's Price $16.00. Yours For $1. 


THE HENRY MILLER READER.American censorship 
has prevented many of Henry Miller's books from 
being published. The moral importance of his 
writings is acknowledged by all who have a 
chance to know them. Publisher's Price $6.50. 
Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. |. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
James Agee, author of A Death in the Family, 
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Ingmar Bergman. Miraculously transformed into 
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Publisher's Price $5.95. Yours For $1. 
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This volume by one of the great writers of the 
twentieth century includes 2 complete books 
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Radin. An excellent example of the scholarship 
of crime, superbly composed and fascinating to 
read. A best-seller. Publisher's Price $4.50. 
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The New Gentility 


KENNETH S. LYNN 


| Fyrnsas Hearn, by Elizabeth Stevenson. 
Macmillan. $6.95. 

There was a time when lady biog- 
raphers, like William Dean Howells, 
were concerned with the smiling 
aspects of life. To borrow André 
Gide’s brilliantly unfair criticism of 
the fiction of Henry James, their 
works were “only winged busts”; 
all the weight of flesh was absent, “all 
the shaggy, tangled undergrowth, all 
the wild darkness.” The careers they 
recorded were meant to provide in- 
spiration to readers in quest of an 
ethical ideal, and their biographical 
emphasis was made accordingly. 

Nowadays things are worse. The 
old gentility is dead, happily enough, 
but a new breed of lady biographer— 
generally recognizable by her tri- 
nomial literary signature—has_re- 
with an even more 
suffocating approach to human be- 
havior. These writers have no hesi- 
tation whatsoever about plunging us 
into the shaggy, tangled under- 
growth of famous lives. Nothing 
is sacred, least of all the profane. 
Colorfully and candidly, with all 
the flair for the dramatic of a good 
reporter, they give us all the news 
that’s fit to print. All, that is, with 
one large area of exception. When it 
comes to dealing with the life of the 
mind, they are prudes. They dread 
having to confront an idea. 

When the subject of a biography 
happens to be a writer or a scientist 
or a philosopher, an intellectual of 
any sort, you might think that the 
new gentility would create a serious 
problem for the author. For if it is 
unthinkable that the lady biogra- 
pher discuss the intellectual’s intel- 
lect, what & there left to talk about? 
(Not all trinomialists can be as for- 
tunate in their choice of material 
as Doris Langley Moore, who in The 
Late Lord Byron can confidently 
skim through the question of the 
poet’s artistic achievement because 
there are so many other things to 
mention.) As it turns out, the prob- 


placed it 
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lem is simple: the lady biographer 
blithely supplies her intellectual 
with an active, colorful life, whether 
he had one or not. Otherwise, why 
write about him? 


_ CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 
in the foreword to her Yankee 
from Olympus announces that the 
primary significance of Justice 
Holmes’s life did not lie, as we have 
always thought, in his “legal achieve- 
ments” or his “written words.” No, 
“Holmes’s greatness lay most of all 
in his manner of meeting life.” What 
she will celebrate is the Justice’s real 
genius, i.e., his “genius for living,” 
and she goes on from there to serve 
us generous slices of cold roast Bos- 
ton—a particular specialty with lady 
biographers—by way of background 
material; to report with unflinch- 
ing realism Holmes’s Civil War 
experiences; and then, with the prin- 
cipal resources of external drama 
exhausted, to “dramatize” Holmes’s 
courtroom opinions and his other 
legal writings as a series of battle- 
field charges against the enemy, 
thereby investing the quiet, medita- 
tive life of a judge with all the 
panache of a military commander's. 
“Life is action and passion,” Holmes 
said once, and his biographer never 
lets us forget it. 

Louise Hall Tharp also knows 
how to soup up sedentary lives, even 
Julia Ward Howe's, even the Pea- 
body sisters’. In her latest effort, Ad- 
venturous Alliance, a study of Louis 
Agassiz and his American wife, we 
are told all we want to know, possi- 
bly even more, about the sensational 
charges of avarice and adultery lev- 
eled against Agassiz by a disgruntled 
assistant, much to the horror of Bos- 
ton society; but aside from becoming 
vaguely aware that relations be- 
tween Agassiz and some of his scien- 
tific colleagues at Harvard were 
somewhat strained in his later years, 
we are given no sense of what it cost 
Agassiz in mind and spirit and pro- 


fessional reputation to lead the 
hopeless fight against Darwinism in 


‘America. To Mrs. Tharp, surveying 


the bricks-and-mortar reality of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard, which he built, and the 
membership list of the Saturday 
Club, where he sat at the head of 
the table, Agassiz’s was a life of ti- 
umphant activity. That his career 
was also one of the great tragedies 
of mind in nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica is never even suggested. 

Mrs. Bowen and Mrs. Tharp have 
been working their colorful magic 
for a good many years now, but late. 
ly a new member has turned up in 
the sorority house who bids fair to 
becoming the next queenpin, even 
though she is only binomial. Since 
1949, Elizabeth Stevenson has given 
us three books, The Crooked Cor- 
ridor: A Study of Henry James; 
Henry Adams: A Biography; and 
now Lafcadio Hearn. 


— JAMES BOOK, written in a mus- 
cular prose which occasionally 
suggested that it was Theodore 
Roosevelt who wrote The Ambassa- 
dors, did at least make an attempt 
at an analysis of James’s major works. 
But in the book on Adams, Miss 
Stevenson really came into her own. 
Although she did not embroider 
on the facts of Adams’s contempla- 
tive existence—Miss Stevenson, like 
the great majority of her older soror- 
ity sisters, is far too scrupulous a 
reporter for that kind of hocus-pocus 
—the language in which she de- 
scribed the facts utterly transformed 
the quality of his life. With a stylis- 
tic recklessness that went far beyond 
her energization of Henry James's 
career, she called on the imagery of 
war and natural disasters, of weight 
and motion, of the boxing ring and 
the bull ring, to sensationalize a 
lifetime of detached and ironic ob- 
servation. The products of Adams's 
mind, his histories, his novels, his 
Education, are not so much assessed 
for what they are as they are ran- 
sacked for their own high-velocity 
imagery in order to lend further ex- 
citement to the biographical narra 
tive. By an uncanny process of 
vulgarization and_ externalization, 
dangerous thoughts are made to 
seem the shadows of dangerous be- 
havior, and Henry Adams turns into 
a movie version of the suave inter- 
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national scholar-diplomat as played 
by George Sanders. 

As a scorner of the academic mind, 
Adams would undoubtedly be de- 
lighted to know that a group of 
scholars at Columbia University, ap- 
parently in gratitude to Miss Steven- 
son for at last making available to 
them a difficult and complex intelli- 
gence, awarded her book the Ban- 
cro!t Prize for “distinguished writ- 
ings in America history.” 

Her newest book, Lafcadio Hearn, 
has not called for a comparable 
ingenuity, because Hearn’s life was 
not without a certain raffish glamour 
and Miss Stevenson is very good at 
evoking it. Born in 1850 to a Greek 
mother and an Anglo-Irish father, 
he was educated in Ireland, England, 
and France. All through his child- 
hood he was led to believe he would 
someday come into a rich inheri- 
tance. Perhaps money would make up 
for the childhood accident in which 
he had lost an eye and which had 
left his face a shocking sight. But by 
the end of his teens his great expec- 
tations had vanished and he came to 
America. Hired by a Cincinnati news- 
paper, Hearn quickly achieved a 
local reputation for his stories of the 
riverfront and Negroes, prostitutes, 
and criminals who haunted it. Their 
lives had a gorgeous freedom that 
strongly attracted him. After a time, 
he married a mulatto. While the 
marriage did not last long, it ex- 
pressed a sexual taste that persisted. 
Drifting on to New Orleans, he be- 
came something of an expert on 
Creole culture and began to write 
fiction—not so much stories as liter- 
ary impressions—of the polyglot life 
of the city. Still in quest of the 
exotic, he next became a correspond- 
ent in the French West Indies, then 
went to Japan in 1890 as a writer 
for Harper’s Magazine. As he did 
with almost everyone, he quarreled 
with his editors soon enough, yet he 
preferred to stay on in Japan as a 
schoolteacher, first in provincial 
cities and then in Tokyo at the Im- 
perial University, rather than return 
to America. He married a Japanese 
woman, was adopted into her Sa- 
murai family, and when he died was 
buried in Tokyo under a gravestone 
marked with his Japanese name, 
Koizumi Yakumo. 

What is the meaning of this 
strange life? Miss Stevenson tells a 
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SOCIAL FORCES IN 
THE HUNGARIAN UPRISING 


Paut KECSKEMETI. This analysis of the impact of totalitarianism upon 
different social groups in Hungary yields many of the reasons why the 
Hungarian revolt succeeded where uprisings in other satellite countries 
failed. $4.75 


Falange 
A HISTORY OF SPANISH FASCISM 


Stantey G. Payne. The first detailed history of Spain's fascist party, 
this study provides much new information on the inner workings of 
the Franco regime, and offers valuable observations on the nature of 
fascism in general. $6.00 


Freedom and Responsibility 


READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY AND LAW 


Eviteo sy Hersert Morris. This selection of 87 readings brings together, 
as a joint endeavor, a large body of materials from both philosophy 
and law on the topic of responsibility, making clearer the principles of 
responsibility in our moral and legal lives. $11.50 


THEORIES OF ECONOMIC 


Growth and Development 


IRMA ADELMAN. Past and current theories about the evolution of an 
economy are used to construct a framework for the consideration of 
the problems of underdeveloped countries. Considers the theories of 
Smith, Ricardo, Marx, Schumpeter, the Neo-Keynesians. $5.00 


Design for Thinking 


A FIRST BOOK IN SEMANTICS 


A.strt Urton. This book sets forth a method for achieving a real 
mastery of language, which is shown to rest not so much upon an 
extensive vocabulary as upon the ability to recognize, and use with 
precision, the various senses of a small number of words. $5.00 


Byron: A Critical Study 


ANDREW RUTHERFORD. Unlike most Byron studies, this book focuses upon 
Byron's achievement as a poet, incorporating only the most essential 
biographical information. “Stimulating and discerning." —rne Times 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. $5.00 
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the Harvard senior 
who wrote this book 
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WHY ENGLAND SLEPT 


Read this provocative and 
timely book about the short- 
comings of democracy when 
confronted by the menace of 
totalitarianism .. . written 
by John F. Kennedy in 1940 
and long out of print. New 
foreword by Henry R. Luce. 





Available at all bookstores, $3.50 
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“Art no point is the inner bond between 
Liberalism and Jacobinism so obvious 
as in their common hostility to religion 
in public life and in their common com- 
mitment to the thoroughly secularized 
laic state. But since no enduring social 
order is possible without some common 
sel of ideas, values and purposes, the 
‘religion-free’ Liberal State necessarily 
came to mean a state in which the 
pseudo-religion of secularism was en- 
throned and estab- 
lished.” (From Will 
Herberg's new col- 


umn on religion.) 





From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. P-9, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 


ANY BOOK 


No matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. “Name the 
book—we'll find it.” Fiction or non-fiction. 
All authors, subjects. Free search—courte- 
ous service—no obligation to buy. 
BOOKS-ON-FILE, Dept. R-7 
Union City, New Jersey 
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bizarre story well, but she never asks 
that question. Nor does she speculate 
on why the Japanese made Koizumi 
Yakumo the saint of an enduring 
cult. Nor does she tell us what we 
in this country might find of signifi. 
cance in his books, if we would only 
read them, or about the interesting 
experimentalism of his style. 

The real Hearn is the writer 
whom Gilberto Freyre has praised 
in his masterful study of Brazilian 
civilization, The Masters and ‘he 
Slaves, for his brilliant insights into 
the mestizo personality; whom he 
Japanese venerate for the intensity 
of his love for all that was medieval 
about Japan, all the old folk tales, 
all that was mysterious and beaiti- 
ful and quiet, all the qualities that 
Japan was losing in its hell-bent 
drive toward industrialization «nd 
conquest; whom we Americans ig. 
nore because in our scientific folly 
we think the peoples of the world 
are to be understood by logic. 


Capone’s 
Cadillac 


DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 


 pnenege AND TuHeir Era, by Kenneth 
Allsop. Doubleday. $4.50. 
Prohibition was the Puritans’ final 
heresy. Retribution was swift and 
terrible. It was as if their very own 
Jehovah had turned on them in a 
pent-up, vengeful fury at four long 
centuries of mixing up the worship 
of God with questions about clerical 
vestments and the alcoholic content 
of near beer. American government 
may yet recover from Prohibition, 
but Puritan America was destroyed 
by it: discredited and disavowed 
More importantly, unmanned. The 
indomitable divines of New Eng 
land who had burned and whipped 
and branded a sinful people into 
godliness were replaced by the image 
of Carry Nation with a_ hatchet 
The failure was the familiar Pun 
tan one of too little faith in the 
moral capacity of the individual, to 
much in the police power of the 
state. An individualistic temperanc 
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The first critical comment 


— { 


667 have now read and reread P A TRI CK WHI TE ’S =] , 
Riders in the Chariot 


and I do not know where to begin my praise for it.... This is, 






without doubt, the most extraordinary novel I have read 
in, many years of ‘new’ novel reading. A note in my proof 
N 


compares RIDERS IN THE CHARIOT to Wuthering Heights‘ 








and Crime and Punishment....The book is most certainly of 





comparable stature, but I continue to feel that this novel does not need 
to steal glory. RIDERS IN THE CHARIOT is every word 


@ masterpiece in its own rich right.?? —LEO LERMAN 


“... wholly delightful... robust 


“An unforgettable picture of men acting 
and original.” —PHYLLIS MC GINLEY 


at the frontier of human possibility.”* 


String Too Short to Be Saved 


“...beautifully written and moving little account of 
childhood summers spent on his grandparents’ New 
Hampshire farm in the 1940s...affectionate and tender 
but, above all, honest, precise and hard-minded.” 

—JOHN SHERRY, Book-of-the-Month Club News $5.00 


by Donald Hall 


Karakoram: 2.22%. 


“An outstanding addition to the literature of mountain- 
eering. ... He draws us into the whole experience through 
the intensity of his own curiosity about it.” 

*_N. Y. Times Book Review. Illustrated $10.00 





by Fosco Maraini 


How The Law abuses the laws =— This clear and tough-minded book deals 
e po with your personal liberties and the nation’s 

how our basic Tl hts are safety. It’s a study of illegal arrests, police 

iM Ss dragnets and the injustice of holding prisoners 
“for investigation.” Drawing vivid examples 
from famous cases, it investigates the uses and 
abuses of confessions, a citizen's right to privacy 
and how it is threatened by electronic 
eavesdropping, and reminds us that eternal 
Vigilance—against the forces of “law and order” 
—is still the price of liberty. 











By the author of The Loyalty of Free Men. $4.50 
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* 5805. Bertrand Russell: THE FUTURE OF SCI- 
ENCE. An essay on The Great Tomorrow, an era 
dominated by science and PipPesende:, F lus an auto- 


biographical self-portrait. b. at $2.75. Only 1.00 
6221. PICASSO: THE EARLY YEARS. Preface by 


Jean Cocteau. Re roductions of thirty-seven early 
works by the world’s greatest living painter, twenty- 
- ; nine of them in full color, highlighting the essen- 
d tial =~ in his om between 1905 and 
. 1922. Pub. at $7.95. Only 3.98 
6185. THE GARDENER'S WORLD. Ed. by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. The great literature of Ms lore 
and gardening from Homer to Edwin ay Teale. 
128 selections by 103 great authors about garden- 
ing through the ages, plant exploration, myths, 
hoaxes and fantasies. More than 50 rare and beau- 
tiful drawings. Pub. at $8.95. Only 3.98 
: 6168. CARTOONS FROM THE NEW ee non 
. ‘ . \ The New Yorker Album of Sports and Games 
y contains over 400 selections and covers three 
decades of satirical asides on the leisure activi- 
‘ ties of Americans—from the drawing boards of 
‘ 64 top New Yorker cartoonists, including 
ae : Addams, Cobean, Hokinson, Kovarsky, Thurber, 


Price, Rea, Steinberg. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1 98 


. 6188. THE ROAD TO HUMAN DESTINY. By Mary 
: Lecomte du Nouy. A life of the author of the 
amazing best-seller, Human Destiny, by his wife 


who is also a scientist. It is, in effect, an incompar- 


able picture of French scientific and cultural life 
t in this century. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.49 
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6238. MUSEUM MASTERPIECES Engagement Col- 


endar 1962. A spiral bound calendar and engage- 
ment book with big spaces for daily entries, illus- 
" trated with 24 full color reproductions of master- 
pieces by moderns from Winslow Homer to Ber- 
nard Buffet. Special 1.00 
5961. A GRAMMAR OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth 
Burke. One of the seminal minds of our time ex- 
amines the fundamental problem of meaning in over 
500 fascinating pages. A re-examination of the 
new disci rae of semantics. 
— Pub. at $5.0 Only 1.98 


5885. THE quaet FOR UTOPIA: An Anthology 

of Imaginary Societies. Ed. by G. Negley and 

J. Patrick. The basic ideas embodied in more than 

25 utopias, from the well-known ones of Sir Thomas 

More, Francis Bacon and H. G. Wells, to the 

MM A | L T H } yg Cc oO U P fe] Re T oO D AY liede-known meaaaaes creations of others Pg 

Pp. Fuo. at nly 

5864. Rand McNally WORLD GUIDE. Recommend- 

3 ed for every home and office — 725 large pages, 

marboro Dept. R-675, 131 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. handsomely illustrated with 325 photos and end- 

Please send me postage prepaid, the bargains circled below. (Please a Fxg. fy hy = 

add 25¢ postage and handling on all orders under $5.00.) geography, history government, apeople, climace pose 
resources of every country in the world, with sep- 
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Confederacy was in a way the “Father of the 
2897 3349 4304 4631 4667 4749 4966 4997 5115 5163 5260 5261 5615 5635 — Oudiow. -. as the Jonge eat Younger 
rothers who learned their tactics under his comman 
5702 5754 5765 5793 5805 5809 5835 5864 5879 5901 5961 5962 5964 5982 Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.98 
5809. SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. By George 
6065 6114 6125 6141 6143 6144 6150 6154 6160 6168 6185 6188 6206 6214 Simmel. Aa examination of the part played by 

religion in the formation, integration an 
6221 6238 6239 6242 6252 9088 formation of aw. and - Pe of social or 
ganization, strati cation an 1 erentiation upon 
PE2P PES) POC2 PES PE44 religion. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.00 
NAME seve. THE MOVIES. By Richard Griffith & Arthur 
A tremendous and maghificent history of 

Hoallverocd and its effect on Kenesien, from 
ADDRESS__ alin ol days to the present, told in 1,000 
pong oo picmeet ar Fg ,000 words of briliiant 
text x jl Pp. 

civy_—____ ZONE —STATE Orig. bub. at $15.00. New complete edition 5.95 
C Check here if you receive our monthly bargain circular KEEPE '¥ "By psn hy gyi o mR Ellman 
New York City residents add 3% sales tax. *A few cents extra for C.0.D. Pref. by T. S. Eliot. A vivid, scrupulously candid 
Add 25c per title for deliveries outside U.S.A. and possessions. book that carries the great writer through his 
10-DAY SATISFACTION OR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. twenty-second year. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 


WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY, VISIT A MARBORO BOOK SHOP on. PSYCHOANALYSIS Ay THE eT oe 
47 West 42nd Street * 8 East 59th Street * 144 West 57th Street y Maryse Choisy. A careful analysis of the bios: 


taphies and case histories of call girls, street walkers 
56 West 8th Street * 390 Fulton Street (Brooklyn) and their clientele, and an examination of the deep 
causes of prostitution. Pub. at $4.75. Only 2.98 
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ot MOLIERE: THE COMIC MASK. By D. B. 
Lewis. is + Lag 5 eee of the strolling 
rs « who $ state entertainer 
one of =. greatest playwrights includes 
fabulous court rivalries, intrigues and love affairs. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 





5754. ANIMALS IN INDIA. By Yilla. An excit- 
ing work of are and a memorial to the greatest 
and best-known of animal ge her 
last pictures and her own diary of her Indian 
tour, on which she was killed. 24 pages of 
color gravure & 68 pages of monochrome agra- 
vure. Pub. at $8.00. Only 2.98 











5962. A RHETORIC OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth 
Burke. The techniques of moving men to action by 
words. ““No one can read this book without learn- 
ing a great deal that he did not know about him- 
elf, his class, and his species.’’ Mark Van Doren. 
Pub, at $3.95. Only 1.98 
5702. SEA FIGHTS AND SHIPWRECKS. By Han- 
on W. Baldwin. Great true tales of nautical his- 
tory; the horrible wreck of the Medusa, the strange 
case of the Mary Celeste, the end of the Titanic, the 
torpedoing of the Lusitania, the Battle of Jutland, 
the greatest sea-air battle in history, and more. 

Pub. at $3.00 Only 1.49 
6154. DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY AND MODERN 
MAN. By Ira Progoff. A lucid account of how this 
dynamic conception of man as a product of his ex- 
periences rather than his beliefs provides us with 
real and effective tools to use in working toward 
the omty. pe of individual personalities. 

Pub. at $5. Only 2.98 





6206. AN OCCUPATION FOR GENTLEMEN. 
By Frederic Warburg. The warm, rich auto- 
biography of one of England's great publishers. 
To suggest its spice and variety, there are en- 
counters with C. K. Ogden, Jomo Kenyatta of 
the Mau Mau, H. G. Wells’ amatory adven- 
tures, and the ironies on George Orwell's career. 
Illus. Pub. at $4.50 Only 1.98 











— INDIAN TERRACOTTA ART. By A. Goswami 
oO. Gangoly; ¢=~ by Amiya Tarafdar. A 
se (10” x 131%4”) handsome volume that shows 
the rich heritage of terracotta art in India in all 
its glory. With 50 plates and full notes. 
Pub. at $9.00. Only 3.88 
6252. “OPEN HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. By Sam- 
uel Chamberlain. Illustrated with 280 photographs. 
Here is the life and drama of Colonial days as 
expressed in the old houses, many of them rescued 
and restored. The photographs are arranged chrono- 
logically to illustrate the architectural sequence and 
the captions and text make this a reliable and dis- 
criminating guide. 


Orig. pub. at $7.50. New complete edition, 2.98 








P-829. FOUR LAUTREC POSTERS. 
Handsome full color reproductions of four of the 
most popular lithograph posters Toulouse-Lau- 


trec ever created—Aristide Bruant, Moulin 
Rouge, Jane Avril and Divan Japonais. The 
striking subject matter and vivid blacks, reds, 
greens and yellows make these posters excitin 
decorative items. Each on a 30” high x 20 


wide sheet. 
Set of four, special 3.88 











5615. THREE HUSBANDS HOAXED. By Tirso de 
Molina. A 17th century Spanish tale in the Boc- 
caccio manner. Collector's edition with gold-stamped 
leather binding. Illus. in color. 

Pub. at $3.95 Only 1.00 
5635. MODERN PAINTING: From Manet to Mon- 
drian. By Joseph-Emile Muller. A huge, handsome 
volume containing 110 reproductions in full color 
and 10 drawings, providing a superb panorama of 
the evolution of modern painting and its vast and 
varied Fx of creativity. 10” x 1234”. 

Pub. at $17.50. Only 9.95 
4304. “apes GARDENS. By Jiro Harada. A 
leading authority writes especially for western read- 
ers, explaining the 1300-year history of Japanese 
gardens and the significance of their beautiful land- 
scaping. With drawings and 200 photos of 116 ex- 
quisite gardens. Pub. at $7.00. Only 4.98 
5793. DICTIONARY OF EXISTENTIALISM. Ed. by 
Ralph B. Winn. A book that presents a clearer pic- 
ture of what the Existentialists, speaking for them- 
selves, have to say on ‘ om variety of topics of 
importance. Pub. at $3.7 Only 1.49 


6143. THE CATCHER IN THE RYE. By J. D. 
Salinger. The fascinating three-day odyssey of Hol- 
den Caulfield, an ancient 16-year-old, underground 
in New York; one of the best-loved novels of the 
post-war era. Hardbound. Special 1.49 
6125. Osborn: THE VULGARIANS. A satire in pic- 
tures and words on the decline of greatness and the 
rise of mediocrity in America, by Robert Osborn, 
the most devastating cartoonist-satirist at work today. 
Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.49 
6160. THE COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
YOGA. By Swami Vishnudevananda. The outstand- 
ing authority and teacher of Hatha and Raja Yoga 
explains in lucid prose and 140 full-page photo- 
graphs all the essential knowledge of asanas, breath- 
ing exercises, concenteation, meditation, diet and 
philosophy. Pub. at $10.00, Only 4.98 





6144. READING FINNEGANS WAKE. By 
Frances M. Boldereff. A scholarly wide-ranging 
and deep-delving study of one of the most 
difficult of classics, James Joyce's Finnegans 
Wake. This 500-page work includes a full in- 
terpretation of Joyce's many-layered images and 
word plays and a 280-page Ideoglossary of terms 
he invented. Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 











6150. FUNDAMENTALS OF YOGA. By Rammurti 
Mishra, M.D. This practical, authoritative and un- 
derstandable text provides working methods and ex- 
ercises that yield genuine results of spiritual aware- 
ness and better health for the serious reader. 

Pub. at $5.00. Only 2.98 





P-831. 
CHINESE CRANE. 


The traditional sym- 
bol of happiness and 
contentment, a crane, 
finely drawn in black, 
white, red and yel- 
low, against a soft 
gray and brown back- 
ground of rocks, 
trees and a waterfall. 
Painted by the Ming 
Dynasty artiste Wen- 
cheng. Set in a two- 
inch border of soft 
green, and sil 
screened on 254” 
high x 17” wide roll 
of silk backed _ 
heavy white pa 
Specs. 4.95 





6239. THE DIAL: Nos. 1 & 2. Two issues of a 
highly acclaimed magazine of fiction; stories by 
Vance Bourjeily, Nelson Algren, Herbert Gold, 
Sherwood Anderson, T. S. Eliot and others. 
Pub. at $1.50 each. Both issues, only 1.00 
5115. WORKS OF RABELAIS. The famous Urqu- 
hare & Mortteux translation of the greatest ribald 
classic of them all, chronicling the adventures of 
Fageaans and Pantagruel. Many illustrations. Over 
Special 1.98 





P-843. 
BYZANTINE 
MOSAIC. 


Gold, black, red, 
blue and _ purple 
dominate this strik- 
ing composition, 
derived from a 
Byzantine religious 
scene Originally 
done in mosaics. 
Silk screen 
high x 2214” 
picture area on 
35” x 26” sheet 
Special 4.95 











4966. THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. A 
magnificent new edition of one of the great treasures 
of world literature, exquisitely illustrated in full 
color by the noted Persian artist Sarkis Katchadour- 
ian, Printed on genuine rag paper, beautifully 
bound. 7” x 10”. Special 1.98 





6242. TUDOR HISTORY OF PAINTING in 
1,000 Color Reproductions. The complete story 
of painting, from prehistoric caves to contem- 
porary masters, in one astonishing volume, one 
of the most useful are books ever published. The 
thousand masterpieces, stunningly reproduced 
in the glowing colors of the origiaals, cover the 
work of 500 individual artists and are ac- 
companied by full notes. In addition there is a 
text of over 100,000 words, by noted critics and 
scholars, y-y~ a comprehensive history of 
painting, o be pub. at $10.00. 

Special pre-pub. price 8.50 

















5261. KAHLIL GIBRAN. A Self-Portrait. Transl. 
& Ed. by Anthony R. Ferris. The author of The 
Prophet as revealed in his letters; an intimate rec- 
ord of a creative mind, disclosing his philoso wah and 
his thoughts on a wide variety of cultural topics. 
Pub. at $3.00 Only 1.49 





6114. CUBISM: A History & Analysis 1907- 
1914. By — Golding. A fully illustrated, 
scholarly, mprehensive history of the great 
years of che ubist movement, beginning with 
the collaboration of Picasso and Braque and 
following through the development of a formal 
group, the adherence of Juan Gris, the inven- 
tion of collage and papier collé techniques, and 
the work of Leger and others. With 4 plates in 
color and 123 halftones. 

Pub. at $11.50. Only 7.95 











2897. CHINESE ART. By Finlay MacKenzie. Illus- 
trated with 48 magnificent color plates, pictures in 
the text and a map, this handsome volume features 
a long introduction, essays on bronzes, pottery, por- 
celain, — and calligraphy, a chronological 
table and notes on the plates. Special 1.98 
3349. DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS. By Mario 
Pei & Frank Gaynor. An indispensable handbook 
of terms in grammar, language study, philology, 
historical linguistics, phonetics, phonemics and struc- 
tural linguistics. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 
9088. COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Intro. & glossary by B. Hodek, All the comedies, 
tragedies and histories = _—— and unabridged, 
plus the sonnets and loth with gold stam 

ing. Over 1000 pp. Pub. 7) $6.25. Only 2.49 





4997. VAN GOGH: 48 Color Plates & 9 
Drawings. By A. M. Hammacher. The extra- 
ordinarily vivid color plates are accompanied by 
a full set of notes, an outline of this tortured 
genius’s tormented life, and a long interpretive 
introduction. Special 1.98 











4667. ROGET'S THESAURUS of Words and 
Phrases. Authorized, revised edition of the indis- 
pensable book for everyone who wants to find the 
right word at the right time. 700-page hardbound 
edition, Special 1.98 
5765. APHRODITE. By Pierre Louys. Newly transl. 
by Frances Keene; illus. with 19 versions of Aphro- 
dite by ancient and modern masters. The famous 
French novel of pagan love in a handsome edition 
on colored paper with oy stamped heavy cloth 
binding. Double boxed. 8 pp. 6%” x 1044”. 
Pub. at $13.50. Only 5.95 


5260. Kahlil Gibran: THE VOICE OF THE MAS- 
TER. Fresh insights into many of life's most per- 
plexing riddles and a stirring picture of how faith 
and love overcome grief and loneliness, by the 
author of The Prophet. Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.49 
4631. OFF THE RECORD WITH F.D.R. 1942-1945, 
By William D. Hassett. Intro. by Jonathan Daniels. 
An affectionate, detailed, uncensored record of the 
unreported trips of FE.DR. during the months and 
years that were blacked out by security requirements, 
as set down in the journals of the President's con- 
fidential secretary. Photos. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.49 
5163. Nikita Khrushchev: FOR VICTORY IN 
PEACEFUL COMPETITION WITH CAPITALISM. 
Here is the only authorized edition, with a special 
introduction by Khrushchev, of the book that pre- 
sents the Soviet Premier's blueprint for the future; 
a major book no thinking American can afford to 
miss. miss. Over 800 pp. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.00 





























P-842. CHINESE HORSES. 


Two dashing and spirited chargers, done in 
shades of gray, with black and red Chinese 
calligraphy; each on a white sheet 29” high x 
16” wide. The pair, special 2.98 











4749. MODERN SEX TECHNIQUES. By R. Srreet 
A frank discussion of sexual practices, presenting 
detailed instructions for achieving mutual satisfac- 
tion and offering straightforward information on 
basic principles and techniques. Illus, 

Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.98 
6065. WHY MEN CONFESS. By O. John Rogge. 
The story of confessions from the time of the In- 
quisition to modern brainwashing; a great lawyer 
examines the confessions of Joan of Arc, Savonarola, 
Galileo, witches and communist leaders, the means 
of obtaining confessions, and the psychology of the 
compulsion to confess, Pub. at $5.00. ‘Only 1.49 








Among other things, X is a Roman 
numeral for 10. It represents a 
signature; it means Christ in a 
word like Xmas; on a map or dia- 
gram, it marks the spot; in a 
letter, it stands for a kiss. It is also 
a symbol, in chemistry, for xenon; 
in mathematics, for an unknown 
quantity. 


If you look in a modern dictionary, 
you will find all this information 
and more, directly following the X 
entry. In a modern dictionary, you 
look up a word just once and it’s 
never again an urknown quantity. 
A single entry gives you its mean- 
ing, pronunciation, spelling, syllab- 
ification, etymology, usage. In a 
modern dictionary every entry is 
freshly defined — with clarity and 
directness — for the times in which 
we live. Such a dictionary is full of 
many surprising, illuminating, and 
informative things. If you'd like to 
see a modern dictionary at its best, 
ask any bookseller to show you “the 
experts’ dictionary.” 
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movement became a total-abstinence 
prohibition movement. 

At the turn of the century Mrs. 
Nation (whose first husband had 
been a sot) could chop away at Kan- 
sas saloons with relative impunity: 
since Kansas had adopted a prohibi- 
tion amendment to its constitution 
in 1880, the authorities would have 
had to acknowledge the existence of 
illegal establishments in order to 
arrest her. Nonetheless, the crusaders 
persisted, and when Prohibition be- 
came nation-wide, corruption became 
nation-wide. With barely a murmur 
the custodians of American democ- 
racy sold their honor for gangsters’ 
money, indeed, fought for the right 
to do so. Had the unsuccessful ex- 
periment been concluded with rea- 
sonable dispatch, the effects might 
have been minimized. But it went 
on for fourteen years, and by the end 
of that period permanent changes 
had taken place in the nature of 
American governance. An organized 
and armed economic interest, repre- 
senting for the most part new ele- 
ments in the population, had become 
a common phenomenon. Writing a 
quarter century later, Professor Alex- 
ander Heard notes that “A theory, 
shared by many, places the under- 
world at the base of the American 
political system.” 

Surely no subject of comparable 
importance in American political 
history has been so_ studiously 
ignored by American scholars. News- 
papermen have tried from time to 
time to describe what went on (and 
what is still going on), but much of 
their work has been deliberately 
trashy and even the best has been 
filled with material that sells news- 
papers but hardly adds up to a book. 


& tex PRESENT WORK, by an English 
journalist, is the best of the genre. 
The author is vastly more literate 
than the run of crime reporters, and 
as a foreigner is more easily aware 
that Prohibition was an event of 
profound and lasting importance to 
American society. The book is 
marred by a total lack of documen- 
tation and a profusion of small in- 
accuracies—e.g., the notorious Paul 
Kelly (né Vaccarelli) is described as 
an “Irish thug” and Eliot Ness is 
erroneously depicted as an FBI man. 
But the basic fault is that this is 
a work of romanticism. As a youth 
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the author was stirred by the ex- 
perience of sitting in Al Capone's 
armored Cadillac, then being ex- 
hibited in an English circus. The 
result is a book about the “bizarrely 
desperate” adventures of the boot- 
leggers of Chicago under the benign 
Republican administration of big 
Bill Thompson. 

As adventure it is a grand story. For- 
mal government in Chicago appears 
to have succumbed almost complete- 
ly to the underworld. But as a case 
history, Chicago is just not repre- 
sentative enough. Prohibition—which 
the city never wanted—intensified 
without necessarily changing its civic 
character. 

What is needed is a study of Pro- 
hibition in a more normal setting, 
where reasonably strong civic insti- 
tutions existed that the bootleggers 
corrupted but did not displace. 
(There may even have been cities 
that were not corrupted at all. That 
would be a subject worth studying.) 
The romantic view of the under- 
world barons has profoundly dis- 
torted our general understanding of 
organized illegality. The private gov- 
ernment of crime is viewed as a 
pathology of egalitarian democracy 
rather than a disorder of an unregu- 
lated market place—despite the in- 
creasingly evident spread of racket- 
eering into “legitimate’’ enterprises. 
Some years ago Murray Gurfein, a 
member of Thomas E. Dewey's 
rackets investigations staff, made 
such a point. “The racketeer,” he 
wrote, “as a type is a natural evolu- 
tionary product of strict laissez faire. 
Society lays no restriction upon the 
number of middlemen who may en- 
ter a field. There is no challenge to 
the middleman to prove his eco- 
nomic usefulness: no certificate ol 
convenience and necessity is asked 
or given. The parasitical racketeer, 
no more or less useful than many 
jobbers and wholesalers, personifies 
economic individualism in its far 
thest reach.” 

“We're big business without high 
hats,” said Dion O’Banion. The vio- 
lence of the Chicago mobs has ob- 
scured this fact, but this violence 
itself is probably no more representa: 
tive than was the city. The author 
notes that the Prohibition-era gang- 
ster in Chicago was normally a sec 
ond-generation American, “almost 
invariably a Sicilian, an Irishman ot 
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The American concept of freedom— 
The Dimensions of Liberty 


By Oscar Handlin, Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for History, and Mary 
Flug Handlin. An original inquiry into what liberty has actually meant in 
America — how it developed, not in negation of force, but as a mode in which force 
and power were to be used. As the initial volume in a series to be published for the 
Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in America, it begins a systematic 
recording of the many factors — among them wealth, religion, government, social 
mobility, and immigration — which have determined, sustained, or even impaired 
liberty since colonial times. A BELKNAP Press Book $3.75 


A matter of world peace— 


The United Nations 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS, GROWTH AND POSSIBILITIES 


By Benjamin V. Cohen. The former United States representative to the General 
Assembly realistically examines the stresses and strains which threaten the effec- 
tiveness, if not the continued existence, of the United Nations. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Lectures, 1961 $2.75 


“-- 


Focus on “the ereat dissenter” — 


Mr. Justice Holmes 
and the Supreme Court 


SECOND EDITION 


By Felix Frankfurter. On its original publication, 
shortly before Justice Frankfurter’s appointment to the 
bench, Max Lerner wrote in The Nation: “Mr. Frank- 
furter’s eye is always on Holmes and his opinions. Yet 
the book is also a study of the judicial process . . . The 
sentences crackle and glow, the argument moves swiftly. 
and there is a sustained brilliance of phrase that gives 
an edge to even his poised and balanced judgments.” 


The present edition includes a biographical sketch which 
places Holmes’ achievement in contemporary light. A 

. , Harris & Ewing 
BELKNAP Press Book $3.00 


Hotmes-Pollock Letters 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. JUSTICE HOLMES AND SIR FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, 1874-1932, SECOND EDITION 





Edited by Mark DeW olfe Howe — with introductions by John Gorham Palfrey 
and Sir John Pollock, Bart. A second great Holmes book: here the Justice speaks 
for himself. Clifton Fadiman. in The New Yorker, noted that, taking in “questions 
of philosophy, history, and literature, touching — often wittily — on hundreds of 
famous personages . . . these volumes recall to us something forgotten these days: 
the charm . . . of scholarship when it is the easy tool of men who are more than 
scholars.” A BELKNAP Press Book Two volumes in one. $10.00 


Beginning publication of 


The Adams Papers 


An extraordinary, documented study-in-depth of the shaping of democracy which 
will ultimately encompass 75 volumes or more. The first four volumes, Diary AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN Apams, $30.00. Published by THE BELKNAP Press 


Atall booksellers 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 














cm GEORGIA 


Nehru’s World View 


A Theory of Iniernational 
Relations 


By Wittaro Rance. Herein is Nehru’s 
message to the world—his appeal for 
rationalism, tolerance, enlightened self- 
interest, and a methodology for resolv- 
ing conflicts which if applied would lift 
civilization to a higher level. $3.50 


The Hero in French 
Decadent Literature 


By Georce Ross Rice. This study traces 
the decadent hero through various stages 
of evolution, emphasizing the basic char- 
acteristics of the literature of the move- 
ment. $3.75 


Life and Public Services of 
an Army Straggler (1865) 


By Krrrrece J. Warren 

Edited by Frovp Watkins. A reprint of 
a rare original, this book is a fictional 
account of an unsoldierly deserter and 
straggler during the Civil War. The 
folkish rascality ani the homely and 
exaggerated figures of speech are remi- 
niscent of the best of Southern ante- 
bellum humorists. $3.75 


Swift’s Classical Rhetoric 


By Cuartes Beaumont. A study of 
Jonathan Swift's use of rhetorical devices 
in four major satirical essays. $2.50 


Rebecca Latimer Felton 


By Joun E. Tatmance. A lively and 
readable account of the life of the first 
woman United States senator—her ag- 
gressive participation in politics and 
crusades. $4.50 


James Monroe Smith: 
Georgia Planter 
Before Death and After 


By E. Merton Courter. An intriguing 
biography of a millionaire bachelor 
farmer, businessman, legislator, and can- 
didate for governor. His career was kept 
alive after his death through numerous 
claims and counter-claims in the settling 
of his estate. $5.00 


Democracy and the 
Public Interest 


By Howarp R. Smrrn. An analysis of 
the meaning of the public interest in a 
democratic society and also an evalua- 
tion of the part private interests should 
have in influencing policies and deci- 
sions in a democracy. $3.00 


From your bookstore or 
UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA PRESS 


Athens, Georgia 














a Jew.” Each of these groups had 
a tradition of alienation from the 
formal governments of their native 
lands. When they took to fighting 
over the liquor trade (the gang wars 
were essentially Irish-Italian affairs), 
they used shotguns as naturally as 
State Street lawyers would have used 
proxies. Had either group been 
dominant, it is doubtful that there 
would have been as much murder. 
Here again, an accurate account of 
bootlegging in Atlanta, or Cincin- 
nati, or Dallas might show quite 2 
different picture. 

But there is room for more than 
one book here, and much to be 
learned from an account of these 
Middle Western slum youths (most 
died very young) who captured the 
imagination of the world and pro- 
foundly influenced the twentieth- 
century image of American civiliza- 
tion. God knows they had style. 
When the real police arrived at the 
scene of the St. Valentine Day mas- 
sacre (with exquisite appropriateness 
the murderers had dressed up as cops 
to make the Moran gang feel there 
was nothing to fear) Frank Gusen- 
berg, with fourteen slugs in his body, 
was still breathing. “Who shot you?” 
asked Officer Sweeney. “Nobody shot 
me,” said Gusenberg as the darkness 
gathered. 


The Small Man 
On the Balcony 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


peeing by Laura Fermi. University 
‘ of Chicago. $5.95. 

While Mussolini lived, foreigners, 
and particularly Americans, viewed 
his activities and character with more 
and more admiration or more and 
more distaste in proportion to the 
affection they had for Italy and the 
Italian people. That affection and 
interest were—and are—very strong. 
Thus judgment from abroad tended 
to extremes. 

Those of the-trains-now-run-on- 
time school who believed that Mus- 
solini had saved his country from the 
discouragement and chaos that fol- 
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lowed the hardships of the First 
World War and that he was provid. 
ing it with renewed confidence, 
thought of him as a great innovator, 
even a great man. Those ‘who with 
greater perspicacity foresaw that 
everything Mussolini wanted and did 
must inevitably lead to the moral 
disintegration of the national charac- 
ter and to the physical collapse of 
the Italian nation—ambition leading 
to ‘ever greater folly of ambition, 
violence leading to ever greater \ io- 
lence—saw him as a great destroyer 
of civilized life, a great tyrant. There 
were those who, making the same 
mistake as they did in regard to 
Hitler, saw him only as a great joke. 
When humiliated, defeated, proved 
wrong, and dead, he hung upside 
down in the Milan square, with his 
unhappily devoted mistress upside 
down at his side, many saw that hor- 
rid image as a great and tragic one. 

Laura Fermi’s book removes the 
adjective “great” from the list ol 
those that can ever again be applied 
to Mussolini. It is not that she has 
found, or claims to have found, 
startling new material; it is simply 
that looking back over the years—she 
left Italy in 1938 to follow her hus- 
band, the great physicist Enrico 
Fermi, on the strange voyage that led 
to the discovery of the nuclear weap- 
on—Mrs. Fermi can now see Musso- 
lini in true perspective. Her quiet 
appraisal is immensely convincing. 

All through history men_ have 
sought power, gained it, and lost it. 
“Humpty Dumpty” is not a tragic 
tale. There is nothing so extraordi- 
nary in the fact that a young Italian 
Socialist, possessing nothing but a 
smattering of painfully acquired hall- 
ideas from a random, undisciplined 
reading of Nietzsche, perhaps, or 
Sorel, first opposed Italy’s entrance 
into the First World War, then sup- 
ported it; or that the revolutionary 
later turned nationalist. All through 
Europe there were many such char- 
acters. There is nothing unusual in 
the fact that such a young man made 
a political career for himself or that 
he failed in the end. All through 
Europe there were such men whose 
youthful revolutionism ended in 
stuffy or stale conservatism. Whaat 
makes the story of Mussolini's Italy, 
and later of Germany, truly tragic is 
that these revolutionaries broke the 
pattern of the institutions they 
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wanted to conquer, so that in a way 
they remained revolutionaries, but 
revolutionaries for the sake of their 
own aimless revolutions, of their 
own selves, which is about the same. 
Mussolini and Hitler, unlike a num- 
ber of radical politicians all over 
Euiope at the turn of the century, 
did not become conservative: they 
imposed their own revolutionary 
tyranny on their countries. It thus 
became possible for Mussolini to ac- 
quire the powers through which every 
aberration of his, every vacillation of 
purpose, every whim, every vanity 
was directly transformed into action, 
made one of the series of erratic, ut- 
terly personal decisions that brought 
about his country’s downfall and— 
almost irrelevantly—his own. 

Irrelevantly, because toward the 
end his country was left to struggle 
and suffer alone. When his German 
master sent him back to head the 
puppet régime of Sald, there was 
nothing he sought to save other 
than what he imagined was left of 
his own power. It was as if he had 
become a stranger to the great ma- 
jority of his people, some miserable 
foreign failure who had been sent in 
by his country’s enemies. 

There was no greatness in the final 
phase of his rule just as there was no 
greatness in him at any time of his 
life: only an amazing combination of 
accidents, other people’s weaknesses, 
plus a sort of dilettante skill in con- 
cocting a new ceremonial of power, 
new ways of exercising power. The 
element of newness was invariably 
copied from somebody else, from 
D’Annunzio to the theorists of syndi- 
calism, and refashioned in a cheap 
papier-maché version. Yet he got 
away with it for quite a number of 
years; and what makes Mrs. Fermi’s 
book so striking is that it shows how 
this utterly mediocre man could sim- 
ulate greatness and be taken seriously 
in his own country and abroad while 
he himself was all the time somewhat 
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scared, like an impostor who is afraid 
the sheriff may be coming at any 
moment. This extraordinary career, 
made so particularly because of the 
inner poverty of the protagonist and 
he suffering that its end brought 
0 the Italian nation, seems even 

ore incredible after one has read 
ull the details provided by Mrs. Fer- 
i. Yet the infinitely depressing 
tory is well told, and true. 
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Because we believe you will find ARTS a 
tremendously rewarding reading experience, 
we present this special introductory offer 
for a limited time only: Send just 10¢ to 
help cover postage and handling). By return 
mail, you will receive the latest issuc of 
ARTS MAGAZINE — regular newsstand 
price $1.25. In addition, we will enter your 
trial one-year subscription to ARTS at only 
$7.50, a verified saving of $5.00 off the news- 
stand rate. But please note — this is merely 
a trial subscription. If you are not complete- 
ly delighted with ARTS .. . if you don’t 
find its coverage of the art scene to be vivid, 
comprehensive, outstanding . . . then simply 
advise us by writing before the next issue is 
mailed — and no further magazines will be 
sent. In any event, your first issue is yours 
to keep .. . a $1.25 value for only 10¢! 


But if you are delighted by ARTS ... if 
America’s leading magazine of the visual 
arts pleases you as much as it now pleases 
thousands of art lovers, collectors, students 

. then you will continue to receive ARTS 
regularly for one year (ten issues) and be 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer: 


only 10¢ 





introduces you to 


America’s most fascinating, 
forthright magazine 


of the visual arts 


The newest issue of ARTS MAGAZINE is just off the press. In 
its characteristic, readable, lucid style, ARTS MAGAZINE brings 
you a penetrating analysis of the people, the paintings, the trends 
that make the visual arts so intriguing to so many Americans. 


billed only $7.50, a saving of 40% off the 
newsstand rate. You risk nothing ... the 
decision is entirely up to you. In any case, 
the newest big issue of ARTS is yours al- 
most as a gift! Fill in and mail coupon today! 


pemmetes OFFER LIMITED—ACT NOW! Sys 


ARTS, Dept. 104-A 
| 1861 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Yes, | accept your special no-risk in- | 
troductory offer as advertised in The 


Reporter. Please rush the latest issue of 
ARTS MAGAZINE. | enclose 1c to help 
puy for postage and g. | 


| Name 











Address | 








Zone. State | 
Check here i yen prefer to custene, $7.50 for 

ull year’s subscription, plus ssue free 

(total of {1 issues)...a saving of 96.25 off = 

newsstand rate Money back guarantee, if 

delighted. © 1961, oe Digest, om 
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ACT OF AUGUST 
. i THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, JULY 4 1946 AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 
STAT. 208) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF THE RE- 
PORTER, published biweekly at New York, 

York, for Oct. 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Max Ascoli, 660 Madison Ave., N ; 
Editor, Max Ascoli, 660 Madison Ave., } . 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, Robert Bingham, 660 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Business Manager, John J. 
Borghi, 660 Madison Ave., New York 21 ee 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereun- 
der the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a partner- 
ship or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual member, must be given.) 
The Reporter Magazine Company, a division of Fortnight- 
ly Corporation, 660 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Max Ascoli, 660 Madison Ave., Bm. Bes 
Marion R. Ascoli, 660 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y¥.; 
a” ee W. Levin, 660 Madison Ave., New York 2i. 


New York 21, 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so — ) Marion R. Ascoli, 660 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

4. Paragraphs 2 2 aa 3 include, is cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capac- 
ity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding 

date shown above was: (This information is required 

by the act of June 11, 1960, to be included in all state- 
ments regardless of frequency of wos 167.303. 

OHN J. BORGHI 

Sworn to and subscribed before a this 25th day of 
September, 1961. 

SEAL] Ann Peed Sharp 

(My commission expires March 30, 196 





A sparkling 
social satire 
about the 
demons 
about us 


A Modern 
Demonology 


BY FRANK GETLEIN 


with 85 illustrations by 


ROBERT OSBORN 


The first Demonology since that author- 
ized by James I of England, this modern 
volume fills a long-felt need. The satiric 
pen of Getlein and the acid line of Osborn 
hunt down and expose the modern demons 
that have crept in everywhere, from the 
schoolroom to the marriage bed. The 
author’s penetrating contribution to ow 
knowledge of our secret selves presents a 
fresh new view of the strange world we 
take for granted ...and his illustrator- 
collaborator has “peopled” it with some 
of the sharpest creations since Osborn on 
Leisure and The Vulgarians. 


$5.00 at all booksellers 


Clarkson N. Potter, Inc. 
56 East 66th Street, New York 21 

















3 Guides That Tell You the Whole Story of 


HOW TO TRAVEL BY FREIGHTER 











1 The World’s Most Complete Guide 
#To the World’s Passenger-Carrying Freighters 


Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 
Are the Secret of Low Cost Travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. 


And whet accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be yours 
for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voy- 
ages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week vacations up and down 
the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you can find it 
listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, 
tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of travellers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and 
travel writers say ““To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort 
get Travel Routes Around the World.” 





It's yours for just $1, and the big new edition includes practically 
every passenger carrying service starti from or going to New 
York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, England, France, the Mediterranean Africa, the Indies, Australia, 
the South Seas, Japan, Hewaii, etc. ere’s a whole section called 
“How to See the World at Low Cost,” plus pages and pages of maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you ever 
thought possible. For your copy, simply Gill out coupon. 


Norman Ford's Selection of The Most 
# Recommendable Freighters in All The World 


WHAT DO YOU WANT WHEN 
YOU TRAVEL BY FREIGHTER? 


® A real buy in a short trip? 
® Or a longer journey via many exciting ports? 


® Would you like to “island hop” around the Caribbean or the South Seas or to 
explore the Mediterranean? Would you like to wander ashore at half a dozen 
West Indian islands or at Tahiti or Bali or at the enchanted Spice Islands of 
the East? 


® Would you like an exciting winter cruise at perhaps half of cruise liner fares? 


Or a journey completely around South America? Or to all corners of the Orient? 
Or would you like to know how you can actually find a good, recommendable round 
the world combination of services for as little as $753? 


Ask any traveler who's gone by freighter, and he'll tell you there simply is nothing 
else to compare with this informal, lower cost way of seeing the world. 

And for real value in freighter travel, Norman Ford, America’s top travel expert, 
picks out for you in his big book Today's Best Buys in Freighter Travel just those 
freighter trips which top all the others for comfort, good food, low cost, and the like. 
Today's Best Buys in Freighter Travel is a book of well over 85,000 words, jammed 
with facts about the ships, their ports, prices, etc. Because it names names, tells 
which are the world’s outstanding freighter trips, it's your buyer's guide to getting 
your money's worth whenever you travel. 

Remember, freighter travel is a real discovery, and it can save you real money. 
Wherever the world might be calling you—Europe, the Mediterranean, South America, 
the Orient, or eleewhere—get the real help of Today's Best Buys in Freighter Travel. 
Send for your copy now—-yours for only $2, a very small sum for the whole new world 
this book will open to you. 


3 , Your Guide To Life Aboard Your Freighter 
FREIGHTER DAYS 


Freighter Days tells you everything you want to know about your life on a 
freighter, from the moment you cross the gangplank to your last day on board, when 
you're wondering how much to tip and who gets a tip. 

You learn who does what on the ship, what the ship's flags are saying, what the 
bells mean, ete. Freighter Days details the preparations to make to get the most fun 
from your trip, and it describes everything from dozens of ways to spend your days 
aboard the ship to such marine lore as what might be the names of those huge 
birds whe fly above the ship when far out to sea, how to win the ship's pool for the 
daily run, and enough other facts to make you an “Old Salt.” 

So don't even think of boarding your ship without Freighter Days, the guide 
that tells you how to travel by freighter. Many, many drawings, yet it costs only $1. 





SPECIAL OFFER: All 3 books above—Travel Routes Around the World, 
Today's Best Buys in Freighter Travel, and Freighter Days—for $3. 











Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was made 
from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only 
reach it <7 also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend: at @ resort 
in the U. S.?) 

Do you as where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts where even today you can live 
for a song? 

Deg you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
=. and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico. the 

est Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low cost wonderlands? 

Of if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the 
South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which 
is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 
month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book with about 7 
photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacaticn in 
the U. S. the rest of the world is closer than you think. Author 
Norman D. Ford, honorary vice president of the British G)obe 
Trotters Club, shows that the American dollar is respected all 
over the world, and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you'd s)end 
for a few months at home. Of if you've dreamed of taking time out for a 
real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border 
to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how 
much you can do on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain Para:ises 
of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 





Round theWorld ona Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, 
you don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 
$500-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know 
you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, 
Peru, etc. by bus and rail for just $139 in fares? 

You can spend $5,000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you 
know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth 
the cost—and that there are half a dozen other round the world routings 
for under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, 
or like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destina- 
tion economically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives 
you the traveler’s picture of the world showing you the lower cost, com- 
fortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals 
the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and 
open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the 
guide that tells you how to see them like an old time resident 
who knows all the tricks of how to make one dollar do the work 
of two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low 
cost ways of reaching the sights (how 76¢ takes you via 8-pas- 
senger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 te 
reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part 
of the world? This is the guide that tells you where and how 
to go at prices you can really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel 
is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. 
It’s a big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, 
and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum 
several times over. 


j Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
19 Queen Street 
j GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $0 SSS «SO(cash, check, or money order). Send me 

the books | checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM 
| NoT SATISFIED. 
1o Travel Routes Around the World—the guide to all the world's passenger 
| carrying freighters. $1. 

0) Teday’s Best Buys in Freighter Travel—Norman Ford's selection of the 
| world’s most recommendable freighters. $2. 


v 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[© Freighter Days—how to travel by freighter. $1. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
-| 





} ( Special offer: All 3 books above for $3 | 
j2 Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
O 
| 
I 





How to Travel Without Being Rich (round the world on a shoestring). $1.59. 





10 Special offer: all 5 books above for $5 | 
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Whitby Abbey in Yorkshire. The Celtic Church settled its date for Easter here in 664 A.D. 


How to catch Spring fever in Britain—for $100 a week 


to EARLY. Britain’ s Spring does. 

Phe daffodils bloom in Febru: ry. 
He avy overcoats start to come off. 
Soon, all that will be left of Winter will 
be the low off-season prices. 

Activities abound. Steeplech: sing is 
in full swing in Febru: ary. There’s the 
Oxford and C: ambridge boat race on 
the Thames in March. In April comes 


For free illustrated booklet, 
In New York —680 F ifth Ave 


“Britain's Pageant of Spring, 


the gentle rivalry of cricket on count- 
less village greens. Stratford reverber- 
ates with the Shakespeare Season of 
Plays. And the ‘Tulip Festival in Lin- 
colnshire is spectacular, 

Now sample these prices. You can 
renta car for $50 a week, gas included. 
You pay about $3.75 a night for bed 
and hearty breakfast; in charming coun- 


try inns. A pub lunch will cost you 
$1.00—a half-pint of ale, only nine 
cents more. The ay erage price for din- 
country inn is $1.60. 

Tear out this page and save it. Look 
at it again when others are 


ner in a 


gloomily 
Then see your travel 
agent. He’ ll know where Spring has 
gone. ‘lo Britain. 


shovelling snow. 


” see your travel agent or write Box 310, British Travel Association. 
; In Los Angeles —606 South Hill St.; In C hicago—39 South La Salle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 





(jin THE REPORTER 


You can eliminate the guesswork in choosing 
presents for friends this Christmas. 


If they are your friends, The Reporter 
is certain to fit. 


Who among your friends could fail to react to 
new facts and new ideas about the news that 
matters most? How could they be anything 

but satisfied with a magazine that offers 
original, unpredictable interpretation of the 
problems they are concerned about? 


You know The Reporter and you know your 
friends — bring them together and you can be 
sure to establish a fine companionship. 


Your gift will renew itself 24 times in the 

next year — 24 issues of The Reporter filled 
with what Senator J. W. Fulbright calls 

“not only adult, but unadulterated journalism.” 


Besides being an admirably apt gift, 
The Reporter is a pleasantly inexpensive one. 
After the first gift at the $6 rate, you pay only 


$5 for the second subscription 
$4.50 for each additional gift 


Also, by entering or renewing your own 
subscription now, you can arrive immediately 
at the reduced rate for all your gifts. If you 
already have a subscriptian and it still has a 
while to run, we'll simply add on your 
renewal whenever it expires. 


Here’s still another advantage: In giving 

The Reporter, you spare yourself both shopping 
ordeals and post office pilgrimages. Just fill 
out the airmail order form opposite and mail it 
— we'll do everything else. 


Not to be overlooked either is the fact that you 
can pay for your Reporter gifts after the first 
of the year, when your budget is back to 
normai. We’ll be more than glad to 

defer your bill till then. 


A few days before Christmas, your friends will 
receive a handsome card announcing your 
gift, and the special holiday issue of 

The Reporter will follow soon after. 


So to give your friends the different sort of gift 
they’ll gratefully say only you would have 
thought of . . . one they’ll remember you for 
every two weeks of this coming year .. . fill out 
the order blank and mail it today. 


In fact, why not be absolutely sure of delivery 
by Christmas by doing this right now, while 
you have the form here in front of you? 


Please add $1 per year for foreign postage, $.50 per year 
for Canada and Pan American Union 


THE REPORTER 60 mavison AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 





